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GENERAL LOPEZ, THE CUBAN PATRIOT. 


Wiruin the past year and a-half the name of General Lopez, of Cu- 
ba, has been familiar to the press and people of the United States, as the 
projector and chief of a revolutionary movement contemplated in that 
island, which was to have broken out in the summer of 1848, but which 
was frustrated by discovery on the part of the government. Many arrests 
were suddenly made, and he himself, after being informed that his principal 
friends had been arrested, (to the number of two hundred, as the account 
was first brought to him, though it proved afterwards to have been greatly 
exaggerated,) had time to escape on board a vessel bound for Bristol, R. I. 
(Rhode Island, not Round Island ;) feeling himself reluctantly compelled 
to take that step to save his friends from being shot, a fate which would 
certainly have awaited them within three days if he had at that moment, 
with premature suddenness, raised the standard of the revolution. 

Having obtained from the friends of General Lopez some interesting 
particulars of his life and career, we propose to employ them as materials 
for a brief biographical sketch, which will serve to make better known to 
our readers the brilliant career and noble character of a man whose name 
is probably destined at no distant day to occupy no small space in the his- 
tory of our times,—so far at least as that history has to deal with the poli- 
tical condition and changes of the American side of the Atlantic. 

General Narciso Lopez is now a little over fifty years of age, having 
been born in Venezuela, in the year 1798 or’9. His father was a wealthy 
landed proprietor, owning large estates on the “anos or plains, swarming 
with cattle, horses, &c. His mother, who 3s still living, is one of those 
women of rare elevation of moral dignity combined with mental strength, 
whose children, imbued with that noblest inheritance of nature, are 
starnped from the outset as born for command. General Lopez was their 
only son that lived beyond childhood, though of daughters his parents 
had some fourteen or fifteen; and, according to the habitual life of the 
Ulanos, passed almost from the cradle to the saddle, or rather, we may 
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perhaps say, tothe back of a wild horse without any saddle,—a training 
well calculated to lay the foundation of that character and habit of fear- 
less hardihood, energy and resolution, which has been illustrated by his 
subsequent military career. 

Though so successful asa soldier, and though that success was achieved 
only by the display of extraordinary capacity as well as courage, it is sin- 
gular that General Lopez has never been fond of the military profession 
and life. He did not enter it from choice, but simply as a resource of des- 
peration, under circumstances forced upon him, at the age of fifteen, 
by the civil war then desolating all the Spanish South American pro- 
vinces. His father had been stripped of nearly all his property, or had seen 
it rendered wholly unproductive, through the operation of that cause, and 
with such means as he was able to realize had entered into commercial 
life at Caraccas, assisted by his son, who, boy as he was, was able to bear 
the burden of a large share of its responsibilities. At the town of Valencia, 
in the interior, he had the charge of a branch of his father’s main estab- 
lishment at Caraccas, at the period of the sanguinary, and for the time de- 
cisive, battle of La Puerta, in 1814, in which Bolivar, at the hcad of the 
insurgent troops, was defeated by the Spanish army under General Boves. 
Bolivar, though routed, sent orders to the garrison of Valencia to main- 
tain the place, which was done with heroism to the last moment, so long 
as resistance was possible; the inhabitants, who knew that massacre and 
plunder would immediately ensue on the entrance of the victorious army, 
uniting in the defense with the few soldiers of the garrison. “he town 
being an open one, this consisted simply in defending the approaches 
to the ‘‘ plaza” or square, into which were hastily collected all the pro- 
perty and effects which it was considered most important to protect. The 
house of Lopez’s father happened to be situated at one corner of the 
square, and the boy took an active part in the defense at that point, and 
before long found himself recognised by those collected at that point, sol- 
diers and citizens, without suspecting it himself, as their leader de facto. 
His father, however, who was in Valencia at the time, but a man of dif- 
ferent mould from the boy who then made his maiden trial in arms, 
took no part in it. The resistance was prolonged three weeks, but no 
relief came from Bolivar, who meanwhile abandoned indeed all that part 
of the country which he had thus compromised, and made his way along 
the coast towards Barcelona. The inhabitants of Valencia felt bitterly 
resentful at this treatment by the Patriot leader, who had sacrificed them 
for the escape of the routed fragments of his own force, by directing them 
to make a resistance only justifiable on the idea of his coming to their 
relief; while it could not fail to provoke even a redoubled degree of the 
usual ferocity with which, in that terrible civil struggle, the conquering 
party was in the habit of treating any town falling into their possession. 
Massacre of the men was the general rule—a rule often enough made to 
include a proportion of women and children. Afier the surrender of the 
place, Lopez was separated from his father, being turned off as a child, 
while his father was herded with the men, supposed, in spite of the capi- 
tulation, to be reserved for massacre that night. The boy himself, indeed, 
escaped that fate very narrowly. With some other companions he had 
joined a couple of negroes, slaves of his family, among a great number 
more who had huddled together in one spot for safety, that class not be- 
ing usually included in the massacres of such occasions; but during the 
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night, he fortunately issued forth with his two servants, in the hope of be- 
ing able to do something for his father, or to hear something of him. 
In this hope indeed he was mistaken, (though his father, as he after- 
wards learned, did succeed in effecting his own escape,) but the next 
morning on returning to the place which they had left for that purpose, 
they found the ghastly spectacle of eighty-seven bodies with their throats 
cut like sheep. After hiding about for some time, feeling himself con- 
stantly liable to the same fate, and reduced to a condition of entire des- 
peration, he determined to seek safety in the only situation in which it 
was to be found, by enlistment as a soldier in the army; and selected an 
opportunity of offering himself to a sergeant of more encouraging counte- 
nance than the others, by whom, not without some entreaty, he was accept- 
ed as a recruit,—the sergeant little suspecting that the boy of fifteen, and 
small in stature at that, whom he at first told to be off and play, was here- 
after to become one of the most distinguished officers in the service. The 
former did not indeed live to see it, for this good-natured sergeant fell 
shortly afterwards, it having been Lopez’s lot to convey to him, amongst 
others, the order for the service which was his last.* 

Such were the circumstances which threw Lopez into the military 
career, and which threw him into it on the Spanish side of the civil war 
of that wretched period. He wasa mere boy, and it was the only chance 
for life; while at the same time there was probably then no inhabitant of 
Valencia who would have hesitated to shoot Bolivar, the chief of the Pa- 
triot side, as the bitterest of enemies, had they had the opportunity. Spain 
was then moreover under the republican Constitution of 1812, so that, in 
the civil war at that period, the cause of liberty did not appear to be solely 
on the Patriot side. The battle of La Puerta was deemed then to have 
completely crushed the rebellion in that region, though in fact the strug- 
gle was renewed and protracted, with various success, till the final evacua- 
tion of Caraccas by the Spanish army in 1823. 

At the end of the war Lopez, who had thus entered in the ranks, found 
himself a colonel, having attained that rank at the age of twenty-three 
through the brilliancy and daring of his services. The first occasion 
that attracted attention to him was shortly after his enlistment, during an 
attack upon a certain place which was defended by field-works, there be- 
ing two bastions connected together by a curtain of about fifty yards in 
length. The Spanish force being divided into two portions, engaged in 
attacking the two bastions, the ammunition of the one portion gave out, 
and signal being made to the other to that effect, the commander called 
for volunteers to lead three mules loaded with ammunition from the one 
end to the other, a service requiring a passage along the line of fire of 
the enemy stationed behind the curtain connecting the two. Lopez was 
the only one who volunteered, and he set out with the three mules in a 


* This was on the occasion of the first battle of Maturin, when the Spanish Ge- 
neral, Morales, who was defeated, made good his retreat only by sacrificing a column 
which he ordered to defend a certain position, a service which was certain death, ina 
war in which prisoners expected no quarter and were not disappointed. Exactly three 
months afterwards, a second battle was fought near the same spot, in which Morales 
was victorious, and they found the bodies of the column in question, that is to say, their 
bleached skeletons, to the number of six hundred, laid out on the ground in regalar 
array, by the Patriots, in rank and file, as though by a mockery of discipline in death. 
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string, according to the custom of the country, the head of each fastened 
by acord to the tail of the one before it. At about half the distance 
across, one of the mules fell dead. The mule killed being unluckily the 
middle one, it was necessary to untie the cord, and re-fasten the 
first and third together, all under a severe fire, which was anxiously 
watched by both parties. He succeeded, however, in reaching his 
destination unwounded, though his gun was broken by one ball, his 
pantaloons cut hy another, and his cap pierced by a third, with the 
other mules wounded, but not to death ; and the place was taken. The 
next day inquiry was made, in a general order, for the volunteer who had 
offered for this decisive service, with a view to his receiving an officer’s 
commission. ‘The commission, however, he declined, considering himself 
not entitled to be thus raised over the heads of many men both grown and 
better qualified, for an act which had proceeded more from the despair 
and recklessness of his situation than from any other spirit ; and, in truth, 
still hoping for escape from that situation, and from the service, to which 
he was still strongly averse ; and the only reward he accepted was that of 
exemption from the drudgeries of a soldier’s work, and of being mounted 
instead of marching on foot, to which he had never been accustomed. 
Still, once in the service, the genius of the soldier, and the spirit and 
emulation of military honor, prevailed over his own aversion to the career ; 
and, at nineteen, he found himself commander of a squadron of horse, a 
select force, designed for critical oceasions to decide pending contests, a 
corps into which none but picked men were admitted, and with which it 
was a point of honor never to turn the back; and at the age of twenty- 
three, a highly esteemed colonel of a regiment of cavalry. 

Besides other distinctions, he received during this war the rare mili- 
tary honor of the cross of San Fernando of the second (the most dis- 
tinguished) degree ; a reward not bestowed at pleasure, but which is to 
be obtained only on a public demand by the person claiming it, and on 
the institution of a formel process for and against his right, every body 
being free to interpose an objection, or to depreciate the merit of the 
act for which it is demanded. In the whole army there was but one 
other individual who possessed this cross. Lopez, not attaching much 
importance to the act fur which he was urged to apply for it, and more- 
over caring little for the honor itself, was only induced to demand it by 
the Commander-in-Chief, Gen. Morillo, who taunted him with being 
afraid of a rejection of the demand, and who directed his Secretary to 
draw up the application, almost forcing the reluctant young officer to 
sign it. 

In the negotiations for the withdrawal of the Spanish army, he con- 
tributed much to cause the Spanish General (who could have protract- 
ed the contest much longer, though with no hope of eventual success) 
to relieve the country from the further pressure of the evils of war, by 
his influence exerted in every manner consistent with military honor; 
and itis no small proof of what must have been the appreciation of all 
his character, conduct and motives, entertained even by those against 
whom he had thus served, having been thrown by the circumstances 
above explained on the Spanish side in the civil contest thus termina- 
ted, that on the conclusion of hostilities he was invived by the Patriot 
government to enter its service, in the same rank held by him in the 
Spanish army. He declined the offer, not considering that that honor 
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which had kept him in the service permitted him to accept it; and he re- 
tired with the evacuating army to Cuba, in the year 1823. 

Since that date he has been a Cuban, having married and established 
himself in the Island. The re-establishment of absolutism in 
Spain, by the aid of the French intervention overthrowing for the 
second time the Constitution of 1812, wholly prevented his resumption 
of service, though retaining his nominal rank. The system then 
adopted was to require a ‘‘ purification’ from all the officers of the 
army, especially those suspected of too much liberalism, a process con- 
sisting in the abjuration of such sentiments and in an oath of devotion 
and support to the new order of things. Always not only liberal but 
democratic, in heart as well as in principles, he would never consent to 
compromise with his conscience in that respect; and he accordingly 
remained in retirement until, ou the death of the old King, Ferdinand 
VII., the long smothered liberal party broke forth from under the 
despotic incubus which had pressed it down, and assumed the ascend- 
ant in the government of the country. Maria Cristina, the brilliant, 
bold but unprincipled widow of the old King, after having caused the 
latter by his will to devise the crown to her infant daughter Isabel, in 
disregard of the Salic law which had heretofore regulated the succes- 
sion to the throne of Spain, and therefore to the exclusion of the rights 
of Don Carlos, the King’s brother and next male heir, threw herself on 
the Liberal party for support, and even resuscitated from its grave the 
Constitution of 1812. ‘I'he absolutist or royalist party soon prepared to 
rise for the maintenance of the right of Don Carlos, whose character 
and views made him moreover their natural head. Cristina, in anticipa- 
tion of the severe civil struggle which all knew to be about to ensue, 
adopted the vigorous measure of disarming at a blow the whole royalist 
party throughout the kingdom, so far as it was practicable ; a service 
which the people were summoned, and came forward eagerly enough, 
to perform, with the aid of the troops that could be counted upon by 
the Government. This movement, beginning at Madrid, was at each 
important point the work of a day, and by its suddenness so successful, 
that throughout the kingdom six hundred thousand stands of arms were 
wrested from hands in which they would otherwise have soon been 
employed forthe re-establishment of Don Carlos, the priests, and absolu- 
tism. It was in the midst of the tumult of this memorable day at Ma- 
drid, that Colonel Lopez, (who happened to be at the capital with his 
wife, to reclaim a large sum of money arbitrarily seized from the family 
of the latter by the Government in Cuba,) reappeared on the scene, 
signally distinguishing himself by the activity and boldness which he 
exhibited, in heading bodies of the people in this operation of disarm- 
ing the royalists. Always a thorough republican in heart and convic- 
tion, he was one of the most enthusiastic to welcome the revival of the 
old Constitution and the constitutionalist party, and his joy took the 
natural form of zealous daring in the performance of this practical 
service to the cause of his principles; a service which was not all 
one-sided, a considerable part of the National Guard and some of the 
troops being royalist, and several attempts being made by the latter 
party to rally and makea stand against the tide of popular enthusiasm 

that rose and raged around them, and finally overbore all resistance. 
More than once in the course of the day Lopez was seen driving be- 
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fore him singly with his sword, considerable bodies of the royalists, 
armed with their guns, to the principal guard-house, to deliver up their 
arms, treating them with little ceremony, and making them acquainted 
with the flat of his sword, and indeed cowing them into obedience to his 
command as though he had been their own officer. 

The consequence of this day was, that he was speedily despatched 
to join the army, as first Aide-de-Camp to the Commander-in-Chief, 
Gen. Valdez ; and after taking a most active part in the war, being usu- 
ally selected for the most daring military work, he found himself at its 
close a General, and covered with military decorations, among which 
were the highly distinguished ones of the grand-crusses of St. Her- 
mengildo and Isabel la Catolica.* Between himself and Valdez (who 
was afterwards Captain-General of Cuba) a devoted friendship arose, 
which has never sustained any diminution. The only pure and upright 
Captain-General sent to Cuba within the memory of man, and therefore 
necessarily tov good to be long left by the Government in that post, Valdez 
has always been regarded by Lopez as the most virtuous man breathing. 

In his political sentiments, General Lopez never wavered from his 
fidelity to the democratic party, known in Spain as the liberal exaltado 
party. As a known and reliable member of that party, he was appoint- 
ed Commander-in-Chief of the National Guard of the kingdom, a 
post created for him ata critical period. He at different periods fill- 
ed the posts of Commander-in-Chief of various provinces. Though 
excessively caressed by the Queen Mother Cristina, he early learned 
to despise and distrust her, and her false, selfish and intriguing politics, 

On the occasion of the popular nsurrection at Madrid which, re- 
sulted in the expulsion of Cristina from the Regency, Gen. Lopez 
was earnestly solicited by the people to assume the command of the 
capital, as Governor of Madrid, which, when he found it incumbent on 
him as a duty of humanity, at a difficult and critical moment, he con- 
sented to do. The city being threatened by the army, he made the 
most energetic preparations for its defense ; but happily the withdrawal 
of the obnoxious Queen Mother to Paris averted the necessity of the 
struggle, for which he had braced the nerves of the people by the firm- 
ness of his resolution and the vigor of his measures, Espartero, on 
whom the government then devolved, and who was soon after appoint- 
ed Regent by the Cortes, was anxious to induce Lopez to retain the 
post of Governor of Madrid; but the latter would not remain, beyond 
the period of emergency for which he had been called upon by the 
people themselves, in a situation in which it might become his duty to 
act against the people for the repression of tumults, and three times 
pressed upon the Regent his resignation; which was only accepted 
when he positively refused to take a negative answer, and had relieved 
Espartero from the difficulty of filling his place, by himself recom- 
mending a competent successor. 

Anterior to this period he had been appointed a Senator of the King- 


* Even Carlist historians speak with high praise of their own most formidable ene 
my, Lopez; relating, among other acts, the manner in which he saved the army and 
the honor of General Carondelet, who, almost beaten, by a surprise, allowed Lopez, 
though only a colonel, to rally the flying troops, assume the entire command, virtually 
supersede the general, and to a great extent retrieve the disaster of the day. 
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dom, by the Liberal city of Seville. Authorized by the constitution to 
nominate three persons for the Senate, from whom the crown had to 
select one, Seville took effectual means to make good its desire to be 
represented by Lopez, by naming as his colleagues, in the nomination, 
two candidates whom it was impossible for the court to adopt, the one 
being the Infante Don Francisco de Paula, the uncle of the young 
Queen and brother of Don Carlos, and the other being a distinguished 
Carlist Bishop. 

His office of Senator afforded General Lopez an opportunity of 
studying the politics of Spain, the spirit and action of its government, 
especially in reference to its American Colonies, (Cuba, his country by 
adoption and marriage, being the principal one,) which, amidst the 
clash and splendor of arms, he had never before possessed ; and he wil- 
lingly, for a while, forgot the latter, glorious as they had been to him, 
to avail himself of the advantageous facilities of his position for the 
former. Disgust and indignation were the first fruits; resolution to be 
the Liberator of Cuba, the next. The repulse of the Cuban deputies 
from their seats in the Cortes—a Cortes existing by virtue of a con- 
stitution which gave to those deputies the same rights with those whose 
votes repulsed them—had already awakened a deep feeling of resent- 
ment in his breast, as in that of all his Cuban compatriots. Though a 
soldier from childhood, he had never had other than an American heart, 
and he svon learned to regard with self-reproach his own glory acquired 
in the Spanish service, and to despise the glitter of his own uniform as 
a mere livery, no more honorable in his eyes than that which bedizened 
a rich man’s negro calesero in his own country. Such thought in the 
breast of a man so honest in conviction, so resolute in will, and so fear- 
less in execution, was no barren sentiment; and he deliberately deter~ 
mined to devote the rest of his life to the liberation of his country and 
the recovery of his own dignity,—measuring the latter by a far higher 
standard than the vulgar one of rank, military distinction, power or 
court favor. Resigning his seat as a Senator, he insisted with Espar- 
tero on being allowed to return to Havana; a permission which he did 
not obtain without extreme difficulty, nor till after long resistance on 
the part of the Regent, it being contrary to the jealous policy of Spain, 
in the government of her rich colony, the Queen of the Antilles, to 
allow any American born officer of rank or importance to gothere. An 
intimate friendship with Espartero, the noble head of the Liberal or 
Progressist party in Spain, alone made practicable the importunity with 
which General Lopez insisted on his demand, which he even enforced 
by making it the alternative to a resignation of his commission ;—and 
it cannot be denied that his own determined purpose in going, and the 
consequences which have resulted from it, prove clearly enough the 
policy of that rule, on the part of the Spanish Government, to which 
he thus succeeded in causing himself to be made the fatal exception.* 

General Valdez was at this time the Captain-General of Cuba, to 


* Lopez’s secret wishes and views, early adopted, had made him an object of at least 
so much suspicion, in reference to Cuba, that, several years before, by a proceeding 
emanating from Havana, and from Tacon, then Captain-General, he had been subjected 
to a formal trial on the charge of conspiring for the independence of that colony, aud 
of having, at a dinner, proposed as a toast a sentiment to that effect. He succeeded, 
however, in baflling his enemies, and was acquitted. 
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which post he had been shortly before appointed, to a great extent 
through the influence of Lopez, who had urged it strongly as a means 
of affording to himself an opportunity of returning to Cuba with Val- 
dez. The latter, as his most intimate and devoted friend, solicited 
permission that Lopez should accompany him, but without success ; 
and it was not till several months afterwards that he finally effected his 
object, as before remarked, partly through his threat of resigning his 
commission and partly from the Regent’s personal attachment. 

It was, we believe, in 1839, that he returned to Cuba. During 
the period of the Captain-Generalship of Valdez, honor, friendship and 
gratitude combined, to require him to postpone any steps towards the 
accomplishment of the great purpose which never slept within his breast. 
The downfall of Espartero, and the restoration of Maria Cristina 
to power, supported by Narvaez and the army, by causing the recall of 
the virtuous Valdez, (who was succeeded by O’Donnell, the prede- 
cessor of the present, Roncali,) released him from the personal obli- 
gations by which at first he had felt himself fettered; and his friends in 
Havana were surprised at the evident content and cheerfulness with 
which he received a change of parties necessarily depriving him of 
the posts which he held in the military government of the Island. 
Under Valdez, he was Governor of Trinidad and Commander-in-Chief 
of the Central Department, as well as President of the Military Com- 
mission. He gladly laid down these posts on the arrival of the period 
of opportunity and freedom for which he had impatiently waited, and 
creating a pretext for returning to the Central Department in retire- 
ment, (retaining of course his position and rank as General, though 
not on duty,) by undertaking the working of an abandoned copper 
mine, he devoted himself mainly to his object of organizing prepara- 
tions for his intended rising of the people against their oppressors;—an 
object which, it is scarcely needed to say, required extreme caution 
and tact as well as boldness, though he well knew that the general sen- 
timent of the people was already strongly predisposed to a movement for 
independence. With this view he exerted himself in many ways to 
establish a personal popularity and personal relations, as extensively 
as possible with the country people of all the surrounding region, the 
guajiros ; every one of whom is more accustomed to the saddle than to 
any other seat,so that they may be called a population of cavalry, 
whom a very little training under the inspiration of such a leader would 
make a mounted force inferior to none in the world. He employed 
every mode in his power to make himself personally familiar with them, 
to win their confidence and to attach them by services and favors ;—an 
operation in which, always lavish and careless of money, he spent with 
an unreserved hand. 

Among other modes of ploughing the ground for the harvest in his view, 
he made himself a volunteer dispenser of medicines and medical ad- 
vice to the country people for many a league around, reposing his 
conscience on some French manuals of practice, and on some smattering 
of knowledge in that line, which was probably alone enough to place 
him “at the head of the profession” among the country practitioners of 
Cuba. In this way he established the most friendly relations with hun- 
dreds of families of the guajiros of the Centro. 

Another mode adopted by him of bringing the country people toge- 
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ther and of mingling with them, was by making matches for cock- 
fighting at various points. This favorite popular amusement had been 
forbidden by the Government, for the purpose of preventing such 

atherings of the country people ; but having contrived to extort a license 
a O’Donnell for the occasion of the royal fiestas or holidays, though 
the latter had refused many other applications, he not only got up, 
with a few of his friends, a grand exhibition which brought 
together half the country, but he managed to keep it up for the 
year round at many different places, without being interfered with 
by the local authorities,—using the shade of some broad tree for the 
place for meeting. Mingling thus familiarly among the guajiros, in 
their own costume, and as one of themselves, he thus prepared them to 
be in readiness for the approaching day. Aided by the respect due to 
his rank, the brilliancy of his military reputation as the well-known 
bravest and boldest officer of Cuba, his generosity and character for 
humanity and good nature, he thus established an influence such, that 
he has always been confident that that whole region would rise at his 
voice, whenever he should summon the people to rally round the flag of 
liberty and independence. 

Having determined early in 1848, that the proper time had arrived, 
he was only induced by some friends to postpone his intended rising for 
a short time, in order to await the results of some communications 
which had proceeded from a highly distinguished American officer in 
Mexico, who knew the state of public feeling in the Island. This delay 
led, through an accidental cause, to the discovery of his plan by the 
Government, and to the sadden arrest of his friends, and the conse- 
quent necessity, as explained at the beginning of this sketch, of his 
own precipitate embarkation for this country, from whose friendly 
shores he hoped soon to be able to return. His plan for Cuba has 
always been Independence and Annexation to the American Union. 
After his escape, he was condemned to death.* Against the persons 
who had been arrested, (some of themperhaps with reason and some 
without,) no evidence existed, and the greater part were released,— 
some being sent out of the country. 

The rest of General Lopez’s life has to be written by a future biogra- 
pher. To the slight outline we have here given, we will only add a few 
anecdotes illustrative of that enterprising fearlessness to which, united 
with a quick and keen perception, fertility of resources, knowledge of 
men and gift of command, are to be ascribed the rapid and brilliant honors 
of his military career; respecting which, the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstance is, that while it was commenced perforce, and as the only 
chance for his life, his heart has never been in it, and he has never desired 
better than an opportunity of withdrawing altogether from the military 
profession itself. 

On one occasion in South America, landing with an expedition, some- 
what @ da Cortez, in a wild and unexplored region, occupied by a highly 
warlike tribe of wild Indians (Indios bravos) who never had, nor ever 


* Among his papers, seized by the government, was a letter to the queen, resigning 
his commission, which was to have been sent to the Captain-General a day or two be- 
fore his rising. This has been described, by a friend who had seen it, as a very noble 
and beautiful production, finely reconciling the duty of military honor with that of 
patriotism. 
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have been tamed, and with whom they had a severe engagement on land- 
ing, the whole party came well nigh perishing for want of water. Strik- 
ing into the interior in quest of water, after marching in a tropical climate 
for a whole day without finding stream or spring, they were at last ap- 
proached, at about sunset, by an Indian warrior mounted on a magni- 
ficent horse, cream-colored, with black mane and feet. Lopez was in 
advance with a small column when the commander summoned him to 
consultation. The vessels from which they had landed the afternoon be- 
fore had sailed, so that they had no return. A number had already died 
of exhaustion and thirst. ‘They contrived to make the Indian understand 
their want, and he in turn conveyed to them that he could conduct them to 
water which they could reach by day-break. But here arose the perplexity, 
how far he was to be trusted. His purpose might be to decoy them 
away from the relief which they might otherwise perhaps find in the di- 
rection they were pursuing, and to lead them off astray to a certain and 
horrible fate. In the midst of this anxious uncertainty Lopez solved the 
difficulty in a mode little likely to occur to another, by proposing to 
mount himself behind the Indian, on the powerful and fresh horse of the 
latter, and to go at the utmost speed in quest of the water, to verify 
what was understood from the signs of the Indian; telling the commander 
that if he returned all would of course be well, while if he did not return 
it would prove that he was killed, that the Indian was playing false, 
and that therefore they should in that case infer, that, by pushing on in the 
direction they were going, they would provably find relief. The offer 
was accepted, and his companions remained on the spot to await the 
result, all the bands of discipline being meanwhile wholly relaxed. As 
it resulted, the Indian conducted him truly, though of course Lopez had 
to plunge into the depths of the forest and of the night, mounted behind 
a guide who might lead him only into the midst of enemies He reached 
the water, returned, and by conducting them to it saved the lives of the 
whole expedition. It proved that the Indian was of a tribe hostile to 
those against whose territory the expedition was proceeding. Some of 
his wives had been carried off on a foray, and he was in pursuit of them 
when he came upon the strangers whom he supposed of course the ene- 
mies of his enemies, and therefore his friends. ‘The indian Orpheus was 
rewarded not only by the recovery of his two or three lost Eurydices, but 
by liberal presents, and he afterwards proved a serviceable guide. 

The occasion on which he received the cross of San Fernando, above 
alluded to, was as follows. Morillo, at the head of a force of seven or 
eight thousand men, was pursuing the Patriot army of Paez, numbering 
about 3,000, over the d/anos or plains of Venezuela, trying in vain to 
bring the latter to an engagement. This the latter had of course no diffi- 
culty in avoiding, his whole force consisting of first-rate cavalry, while the 
Spanish army was mainly infantry. Lopez was at this period, as has 
been above mentioned, at the head of a picked squadron, reserved for 
decisive moments, with which it was a point of honor never to turn their 
backs. He had lost half of it in a severe engagement that morning, 
and with the rest, thirty-eight in number, was marching on the extreme 
flank of the army, when he received an order from the general to gal- 
lop forward and harass the rear of Paez’s retreating army. Morillo had 
not recognised, at the distance, the fragment which remained of Lopez’s 
squadron ; which he would never otherwise have sent on sucha service, 
especially after the morning’s work. Rash as the order was, it was of 
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course obeyed. On the perfectly level prairie which was the scene of 
the operation, what ensued was in view of both armies. Paez, pro- 
voked at the insolence of this little squadron, halted, and put himself in 
person at the head of a splendid corps of about 300 men, his guard, 
the well-known flower of his army, in scarlet uniforms, and every man 
superbly mounted; and this corps was seen to detach itself from the 
main body and rapidly approach the little band, whose destruction 
seemed inevitable before the swoop of that force. Lopez asked his 
men if they would stand or turn. The reply was that they would do as 
he should. His answer was to fling himself from his horse, and com- 
mand them to do the same, thus burning his ships ; aud then to form his 
men in line, to stand their ground as long as they could with the lances 
and carbines which were their arms. He thus repulsed the charge of 
Paez and his guard, refusing to surrender, and maintaining himse'f till 
Morillo could hasten up his cavalry to their support, and till the able 
Paez, with whom his retreat was of much more importance than the an- 
nihilation of this handful of gallant fellows, whom none admired more 
than himself, withdrew his guard, and left Lopez, with what remained 
of his dismounted squadron, to receive the cordial embraces of his Ge- 
neral, and the plaudits of the whole army, who had witnessed the scene. 

On another occasion, in the Carlist War in Navarre, he saved the 
Commander-in-Chief, General Valdez, to whom he was at the time Aide- 
de-Camp, and a division of his army, under the following circumstances. 
Valdez had allowed himself to be surprised with only a small part of 
his army, in a village named Durango, where he had established his 
head-quarters ; the rest of the army being scattered in various direc- 
tions on different services. Suddenly, through one of those rapid 
movements of concentration which marked the system of warfare of 
Zumalacarregui, the celebrated Carlist Commander-in-Chief,* he found 








* Zumalacarregui was a truly great man, and Queen Isabella II. probably 
owes the throne to which she does so little credit to the chance ball that killed this 
famous chief on the balcony of a house in Bilboa. Zumalacarregui told Lord Elliott, 
(the English envoy who mediated between the two parties to restore that dreadful ci- 
vil war to the rales of civilized warfare,) that Lopez was the only one of the Cristino 
officers whom he at all feared, “‘ because he always did what he said he would.” One 
thing which Lopez effected, greatly annoyed and puzzled the Carlist commander, no 
other of the Cristino Generals being able to do the same, though several of the latter 
were natives of the region in question,—this was to organize and keep on foot a Na- 
varrese corps, (the population of Navarre being all devoted Carlists.) Lopez managed 
to keep up a body of 370 of these, whom he treated with great favor and contidence, 
making them even his body-guard. They were well known as “ los Colorados de Lo- 
pez,” “ Lopez’s Reds,” from the color of their uniform. Among Gen. Lopez’s papers, 
is an interesting letter from the great Carlist commander. On the taking of a certain 
town, Lopez protected the life ofa wounded Carlist soldier, a Navarrese, who was found 
in it, and whom the Cristinos were about to dispatch, according to the polite custom 
of the country and time. Lopez sent him to his own quarters, and thence to another 
town to be tended and cured. Some months after, the man being now quite re- 
stored to health, and leading a very comfortable life under the protection he had re- 
ceived, (practising his trade as a shoemaker,) he was brought to the attention of Lopez 
who had forgotten all about him, and the latter sent for him, hoping to find in hima 
recruit for his Colorados. He began by asking him what excuse he (L.) could have now 
that the other was cnred, for not letting him be shot, since it wasonly his being 
wounded before, which had enabled him to save him. This was rather an embar- 
rassing question. General Lopez then went on to ask, if he were free now, where of 
all places would he prefer to go, and what todo? The man answered, frankly and 
boldly, that he would prefer to go and join his old company among the Carlists; a reply 
which so pleased Lopez that he at once despatched him with a courteous letter to Zum. 
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himself surrounded in every direction with greatly superior forces. 
Durango was situated in a valley, encompassed with hills of moderate 
elevation, of which the enemy suddenly took possession. Escape 
seemed impossible ; a bird alone, as it seemed, could carry the intelli- 
gence to the nearest Cristino division, stationed at Ermoa, ten or twelve 
miles distant, so as to summon it to the rescue. Colonel Lopez, how- 
ever, volunteered to do it, claiming it as his duty and right as first Aide- 
de-Camp, and pledged himself to bring up the division at Ermoa. The 
Commander-in-Chief, though regarding the attempt as desperate, yet 
yielding to his demand, told him he might then take what force he re- 
quired for the purpose. ‘ I could not do it with the half of the divi- 
sion,”’ was the answer, “ but let me have your piebald horse, which you 
bought on my advice.” It was brought, and Lopez mounted it, taking 
with him only his orderly, (a fellow on whom he could rely to follow him 
over and through any thing,) the latter being mounted on Lopez’s own 
favorite charger. Directing him to keep close to him, and to regulate bis 
pace by his own, and, since it was not likely that both would escape, 
instructing him as to the order to be carried to Ermoa, he set out at 
full speed from Durango, along a road which passed between two emi- 
nences, both occupied by the enemy. Slackening then his speed, as he 
got well clear of the former place, and approached the enemy, but ri- 
ding with entire confidence, he and his companion presented the ap- 
pearance of deserters; and two squadrons which had at first detached 
themselves from the enemy on both sides to intercept them, slackened 
the pace at which they moved down upon the road for that purpose. 
He then, with a nice calculation of the distance at which he might ven- 
ture it, suddenly clapped spurs to his horse, and rushed through the 
shower of balls which immediately poured down from both sides 
and in pursuit, cleared the gauntlet before they could cut him off, 
and the thing was done. In the words of Valdez’s certification, “‘ to the 
astonishment of the enemy, and of the army, both of whom were watch- 
ing the operation, he traversed the line,” and the army was saved. 

In all the acts of heroic daring on the part of Lopez which are fami- 
liarly current among the Spanish soldiers, and which, together with his 
humanity, kindness, and freedom from the arrogant pride habitual to the 
Spanish officers, have made him so popular with them, it is to be remark- 
ed, that the boldness is never recklessness, but is always elicited by a 
worthy occasion, and combined with that quick and acute calculation of 
the possibility which is the essence of military genius. 

We are unwilling to omit an incident in the military life of General 
Lopez, in which our readers will not fail to recognise the ‘* high Roman 
fashion.” Together with a large number of others, he was at one time a 
prisoner in the hands of the Carlists, at a place named Cantavieja, a for- 
tified place in the depths of the mountains of Arragon, which was sup- 
posed a safe place of custody. There were about seven hundred prison- 
ers collected there. Lopez was the highest in rank among the prisoners, 





alacarregui, relating exactly what had passed, and adding that he sent him back the 
man, free to join his old company, as a mark of respect for the man and for him (Zum- 
alacarregui.) Zumalacarregui replied quite magnificently, ina very courteous letter, 
that he would not be outdone in generosity by General Lopez, and accordingly, in 
return for his present, sent him back seven Cristiuo prisoners, free to join their compa- 
nies. Peraaps the incident helped to throw a little light, in the mind of the Carlist chief, 
apon the mystery how General Lopez was able to keep up a corps of Navarrese, and 
even to trust himself so unreservedly to them as his body-guard. 
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and was confined in a small room apart from the rest, with four other 
superior officers. The governor of the place was a brutal and bloody 
wretch, who lost no opportunity of outraging his prisoners. He was 
greatly enraged when a Cristino army, under General San Miguel, now 
one of the most respectable officers in Spain, began to approach the place 
to besiege it, overcoming, by extreme exertions, the difficulties which had 
been supposed to make it inaccessible. The governor thereupon declared 
that the first gun fired against the place should be the signal for the death 
of all the prisoners in it, from General Lopez down, (an act perfectly in 
accordance with the system of war of Cabrera, who commanded for Don 
Carlos in that quarter ;) and offered Lopez permission to write to San 
Miguel to that effect,—in the belief, of course, that he would dissuade him 
fro.n the enterprise. Lopez accordingly wrote, indeed, simply mention- 
ing the fact which he had been requested by the governor to communi- 
cate, but adding, that General San Miguel would of course carry out his 
own plans, without regard to this circumstance, which was, moreover, a 
proof that the governor was afraid that he would not be able to maintain 
the place against the apprehended siege. San Miguel at length made his 
appearance before Cantavieja, and began to throw up his siege works. 
The governor then went to the room in which Lopez was confined, and 
told him that he deeply deplored the necessity under which he was now 
placed, of ordering the execution of the prisoners, but offered them ano- 
ther chance, by saying that General Lopez might go out to San Miguel’s 
camp, to explain in person the state of things, so as to induce the latter to 
withdraw ; giving his word of honor that he would return immediately. 
Lopez accepted the offer, and presenting himself to San Miguel and his 
officers, who welcomed him as a favorite friend, sat down to a cheerful 
breakfast, at which he explained the errand on which he had been sent. 
He executed it, however, in his own way, by advising San Miguel of the 
best mode of attacking the town by storm, giving him the benefit of the 
observations he kad been able to make of its defenses inside; and it was 
agreed that the attack should be made the next day. The prisoners had 
contrived to obtain the promise of some forty muskets from some of the 
Navarrese soldiers in the place, with which they would make at least some 
resistance to the amiable purpose of the governor; a resistance which 
might thus afford a useful diversion during the attack. This being all 
discussed, together with the breakfast, Lopez rose to depart, which he 
was not suffered to do till he had overpowered the chorus of opposition 
he encountered, by the declaration of his inflexible resolution. The gov- 
ernor confessed himself very much astonished to see him back. ‘The town 
was vigorously attacked the next day, and taken by assault; the prisovers 
escaping the impending fate, (which, by-the-way, a certain cura, or priest, 
who was one of the principal Carlist officers in the garrison, was the most 
eager to inflict,) by the rapidity of the operation, and the terror with which 
the garrison were impressed. ‘“ They had no time, and they were afraid 
of reprisals, that was all,’’ was General Lopez’s modest commentary, on a 
recent occasion, when the inquiries of some friends (who happened to 
observe on his table a letter directed to General San Miguel at Madrid) 
elicited the particulars of this story, in which we see at least a ray of the 
classic glory of Regulus, though he himself was the only one who saw 
nothing in it remarkable. 

We will mention but one other incident in the career of this extraor- 
dinary and noble man, for the purpose of exhibiting his practical aptitude 
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for the direction of popular masses, as well as for military command. 
Before the expulsion of Maria Cristina from the Regency, when the 
Liberal Exaltado party had become indignant at the course and indica- 
tions of the Government, (it being believed that negotiations were on foot 
for a coalition between her and Don Carlos, through the means of a mar- 
riage of the young queen with his son,) and when the people were espe- 
cially exasperated at the feebleness with which the war was conducted 
on the part of the Moderado government, Lopez happened to be passing 
through Valencia, accompanied by a single friend, on his way to the 
army in Catalonia, to which he had been ordered. It was at a period 
when the Carlist General, Cabrera, was raging through that region. 
Lopez was a total stranger in Valencia, where he had no other personal 
acquaintance than the Captain-General, Mendez Vigo. Spending the 
evening at the theatre, he heard in his place vague reports of some com- 
motion among the people, of which the Captain-General, to whom he 
spoke about it, made light. After a short time, however, the latter rose 
and left his box. Ten minutes had not elapsed before an aide-de-camp 
came in, pale and excited, and whispering, as he passed, to Lopez, that 
the Captain-General had been killed by the populace, hastened to escort 
the wife of the latter, ignorant of her husband’s fate, to the government 
palace. General Lopez, in pursuance of his military duty, proceeded 
there also, and thence to the citadel, whither the authorities of the city 
had already hastened, and placed himself at their disposal. The 
general cause of the outbreak was the popular discontent with the Gov- 
ernment and its agents in Valencia; its immediate cause, the recent 
butchery of sixty Valencian patriots by Cabrera in a horrible manner, 
and the refusal of the authorities in command to make reprisals on the 
Carlist prisoners in the gaol in the citadel, or to act with energy in the 
prosecution of the war. The national guard constituted the bulk of the 
insurgents, whose numbers by the next morning were said to have swelled 
to thirty or forty thousand infuriated men, who threatened to attack the 
citadel, demanding, as the first concession to their vengeance, the heads 
of two or three of the principal and most obnoxious authorities, ard the 
lives of the Carlist prisoners, and then active measures against Cabrera. 
On learning that General Lopez was in the citadel, whom they well knew 
by reputation though he had never before been in the place, the leaders 
of the populace expressed themselves willing that everything should be 
placed in his hands and under his command. ‘The trembling authorities 
entreated him to comply with this demand, and to assume the supreme 
authority of the revolted city, to which he at length consented, as a duty 
of necessity as well as humanity. Sallying forth alone, in consequence, 
he soon found himself in the midst of a crowd, raging and shouting 
around him in deafening and utterly unmanageable confusion, insisting 
first on the heads of the victims. A den ful] of hungry and howling lions 
affords a feeble idea of a Valencian mob on such an occasi»n, and on that 
occasion. A sign of faltering would have been fatal. Lopez could only 
at last by dint of oaths, violence, and even blows, clear a sufficient space 
around him for intelligible conference with the leaders ; and he then in- 
sisted that he would assume the command and government of the city 
only on condition of implicit obedience to all his directions, the first of 
which was, that every man should immediately retire to his,home ; that if 
they were to govern him, instead of his governing them, he would return 
to the citadel, or they might kill him on the spot, as they had done the 
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Captain-General. He prevailed, and order was restored,—though he has 
often remarked that, active as has been his military service, this was the 
most intense crisis, and the most anxious moment, of his life. The ob- 
noxious individuals of the government he contrived to get out of the 
way ; and in regard to the prisoners, he procured from the authorities the 
names of all the malefactors under sentence of death, of whom there 
happened to be a large number, fourteen, already doomed to a fate which 
was only anticipated a little by executing them as Carlist prisoners, so as 
to appease the first thirst of the mob for their vengeance; and he then 
turned their attention into the channel] of vigorous preparation for the 
reception of Cabrera, who was near and threatening the city. 

In the anomalous situation into which necessity had thus thrown him, 
as the apparent head of a rebellion against the government, while he had 
only accepted the helm in a hurricane amidst the rocks , to steer the ship 
to safety and calm again, he was denounced at Madrid, where his demo- 
cratic principles had already made him an object of jealo pusy and fear ; 
and the general commanding a neighbouring division of the army ap- 
proached the city, summoning him ‘to submission. He replied by ex- 
plaining privately the truth of his position, adding, at the same time, that 
if the other approached nearer he would defend the city with the people, 
disclaiming responsibility for the consequences. He thus restored tran- 
quillity, and satistied the people; and to complete the system of his 
measures urged the general, (who had recognised the propriety of 
Lopez’s course, end had then been admitted into Valencia ,) to proceed at 
once to attack Cabrera. The latter refused, pleading wantof sufficient force. 
“‘ How much more would suffice to put you in sufficient force?’ ‘‘ Two 
thousand men,” was the answer. ‘‘ Well, you shal] have them to-mor- 
row.” ‘ But where are they to come from?’ “I will furnish them from 


the people of Valencia.” ‘‘ Nonsense, national guards, volunteers, good 
for nothing.” ‘I will command them myself, and be responsible “that 
they shall be the most effective force of your army.” ‘The proposition 


was at length accepted, and the battalion was organized, to the number 
of 3,000, in one evening and night, ready to march the next morning. 
The greatest enthusiasm prevailed, and it was a contest who should be 
admitted into the battalion. Cabrera was pursued, brought to action, and 
completely routed,—the Valencians having, in eflect, done the best part 
of the work. After this, there was no further trouble with them; and 
Lopez resigned his singular dictatorship, which he had held, independent 
of the authority of the Government, on a tenure of quasi-revolution, for 
about a month, and went on his way to his original destination. The 
Com mander-in- Chief, in sending to the Government the account of the 
battle, recommended, as usual, a great number of decorations and pro- 
motions, through ali the grades of ‘the victorious army, beginning with a 
recommendation of the Grand Cross of ** Isabel la C ‘atolica’? for General 
Lopez. From the disposition of the Court at that time towards him, that 
recommendation was the single one not accepted ; which elicited frees the 
Commander-in-Chief the reply to the Ministry of War, that if it had 
on the contrary rejected all the rest, and accepted that one alone, it would 
have been more just; for that neither would the battle have been fought 
without General Lopez, nor without him would it have been won. 

A nobler !aurel still, than that of any of his military honors, is due to 
General Lopez, for the well known character which attached to him in 
Cuba, as one to whom a tale of wrong or oppression was never told with- 
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out the certainty of finding him willinz to hear, quick to sympathize, and 
never backward in exertions to redress. While Valdez was Captain- 
General, he was the channel for most of the petitions and complaints of all 
kinds, which ascended from the unfortunate and the poor, to the supreme 
power. On one occasion, with O’Donnell, Valdez’s successor, when, by 
persistance, he had induced the Captain-General to revoke an oppressive 
decision which he had just made, in the case of a poor old widow apply- 
ing for a pension, Lopez told him that he (O'Donnell) must bear with 
him, for that, under his predecessor, he had many a time twenty-five cases 
in a day, in which he had to urge the petitions of the poor, who made him 
their advocate, and he produced an appalling list of memoranda of cases 
which he had then been solicited to present. Not unfrequently has he 
been known to make journeys from the interior (the Central Depart- 
ment) to Havana, for the sole purpose of claiming justice for a poor 
guajiro, improperly imprisoned or otherwise wronged. And in the army 
the common soldier always knew General Lopez as a sure friend, to whom 
he would never have to look in vain for justice or generosity. The truth 
is, that, combining readily with a very kindly disposition, his demo- 
eratic principles have naturally generated an habitual sympathy with the 
poor and the oppressed, which an earnest and resolute energy of charac- 
ter has ever tended to make practical and active. On one occasion, when 
reproved by the Captain-General, Valdez, for descending from the dignity 
of his rank, in appearing as the defender of a subordinate officer, before 
a court-martial composed of members of corresponding grade, his reply 
was, ‘‘ that any court representing the law and the dignity of justice, was 
far above his or any other military rank; and moreover, that if his gene- 
ral’s faja (sash) was to forbid his defending the cause of the humblest 
soldier whom he believed to be wronged, he would throw it off, and pre- 
fer to return to the rank of lieutenant :” a reply which Valdez afterwards 
acknowledged to have been right, and to have raised still higher the at- 
tachment and respect in which he had always held General Lopez. 

This is the man who (not without the aid of some Cuban patriots in civil 
life, some of whose names are before the world, others, not less worthy, be- 
ing necessarily reserved,) has undertaken the noble mission of emancipat- 
ing Cuba from the yoke and the abomination of Spanish tyranny, with a 
view to her entrance into our Union. North and south, east and west, 
we apprehend there are few who will not wish the movement God-speed. 
That the people of Cuba are themselves anxious for it, is a truth familiar 
to us through many accumulated evidences. If any one could doubt it, 
the one simple fact, that only one lady attended the Queen’s Birth-night 
bail, in the city of Matanzas, last October, (and that lady the wife of an 
official,) would suffice to prove the unanimity of the public sentiment, 
especially when we regard the time and circumstances under which the 
brave beauties of Matanzas dared to make so open a demonstration. 
General Lopez’s prestige with the army, together with its discontent, 
also well known, added to the popularity which he possesses with the 
country people, especially of the Central Department of the Island, will 
probably make the movement a rapid and easy one, whenever he may 
think it the proper time to make a voyage to Cuba ;—if indeed he still 
contemplates such a voyage, at some future day, when, under an admin- 
istration less sympathetic with every anti-popular cause, he may not find 
the Navy of the United States applied to the inglorious service of the 
blockade of our own shores. 
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CHATEAUBRIAND’S SKETCHES OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.* 


Ir is rarely that the literature of any age or country presents the same 
aspect to different minds. Tastes, prejudices, and dispositions, whether 
speculative or practical, previous intellectual and moral culture, the cir- 
cumstances of birth, religion, and a thousand other differences, minute 
in themselves, but weighty in the aggregate, all conspire to influence our 

estimates and appreciation of literature. The same work, even, is rarely 
viewed in the same light by every mind—similar causes combine to pro- 
duce the same result. How many are heterodox enough to rank Virgil 
above Homer, and even to prefer Pope’s Iliad to the original? How 
often is criticism at variance, when it seeks to determine the relative 
merits of authors? What notion of the poetry of Byron, Southey, or 
Wordsworth, could we gather from the confused me dley of the opinions 
so dictatorially laid down by the moutaly reviews? There are certain 
points, of course, which enlightened criticism can absolutely determine, 
and by gradually unfolding iu the public mind a sense of the truly beau- 
tiful and grand, enable it to appreciate the more readily and correctly ; 

but individual differences of opinion must as necessarily exist in litera- 
ture as in everything else which one is called upon to determine for him- 
self. When an author, therefore, gives us sketches of the literature of a 
country, he must intend them either as historical or critical, or combine 
the two together. Chateaubriand has chosen the latter less exceptiona- 
ble and less hazardous course—for history is easily made to assign 
causes which the writer’s imagination or prejudice has discovered. 

A foreigner’s opinions of our literature may be interesting. One likes 
to know what others think of him; but they can never have much 
weight with us, from the obvious reason, that where he happens to differ 
from us, which is not seldom, we claim to be better judges than he of 
the point in question, from our more intimate knowledge of our lan- 
guage. We may listen with attention to a foreign writer criticising our 
literature, but we cannot retrain from smiling at his vanity and assump- 
tion, when he thinks to instruct us as to the merits of the authors we 
have been familiar with from childhood, ane the intricacies of a lan- 
guage we imbibed with our mother’s milk, and entwined into our very 
being. 

To pronounce with confidence upon the literature of any age, is a pre- 
rogative which belongs only to him who has spent his life in mastering 
it. Literature varies in character with the nation which produces it, 
The literature of France is as distinct in its nature from that of Eng- 
land, as a Frenchman is in character from an Englishman Even in a 
foreign dress, who does not at once recognize the vivacity and short sen- 
tences of a Frenchman? ‘To acquire a “thorough knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the literature of two countries, the mind must, so to speak, be 
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cosmopolitan in its constitution—while judging of that of one country, 
it must enter into the spirit of the national character, identify itself with 
its various features, mould itself into their likeness; but, recovering 
again its original isolated condition, go through the same transformation 
with regard to the other. We know of no one whose powers have been 
such as to enable him to attain this enviable state of mind—surely M. 
Chateaubriand has not attained it. 

Although his sketches were ostensibly written for hisown countrymen, 
one can readily discern the uneasy glances which the sensitive author is 
ever casting to the other side of the channel. He delivers an opinion 
dogmatically, because that is the most natural way of expressing it, for 
the Frenchmen to catch up and parade in the saloons of Paris, while he 
appeals, half-trembling, half-triumphant, to the stern critics of London 
and Ldinburgh to support him—deprecating their censure at the very 
moment he demands their praise. 

But one who ventures to put forth his opinions of English literature 
can claim no indulgence from his reader, on the score of their being de- 
signed for any one people alone; criticisms do not vary with those who 
read them, They must stand or fall by their own intrinsic merit. An 
author may not indeed be aware of the responsibility he assumes when he 
pretends to instruct us, but he must be conscious that he lays himself 
open in some degree to censure. To assign to an author his proper 
rank in the great republic of letters, is generally no ordinary task ; but to 
dispose of a Frenchman’s criticisms of English literature, is a compara- 
tively easy matter. Yet one is not surprised that Chateaubriand has 
succeeded no betier ; his reading was extensive, but necessarily too super- 
ficial to enable him to penetrate deep enough to find a sound basis for 
his criticisms. 

Let us first consider the Reformation, which, though not exclusively 
relating to England, has given Chateaubriand one of those opportunities 
he apparently | prizes so much, of letting his imagination run away with 
his reason—and the true nature of which, even after all that has been 
written upon it, seems so little understood. Luther did not create it— 
he was but an agent in the hands of God to accomplish His great de- 
signs—it is often said, and hence denied, that he was anything more 
than an ordinary man. Chateaubriand says: “ The intellectual move- 
ment effected by Luther did not emanate from his genius; he had no 
genius.” Strange words to apply to the greetest reformer the world has 
ever seen. Luther came at a fortunate conjuncture; at any other pe- 
riod it is admitted, that probably he would never have been heard of; a 
revolution was just beginning to dawn—a few faint gleams of its spirit 
had already manifested themselves. Luther discerned them; and, 
though not, perhaps, aware at first from what a resplendent luminary they 
shot out, he was conscious that they were the harbingers of a better state 
of things; he engaged heart and soul to propagate the cause of reform, 
and expose the corruptions of the Romish Church—corruptions which had 
already become too glaring to escape the notice of the most degraded 
boor. The vicar of God on earth, the most august title that man can 
confer on his fellow, or human ambition aspire to, had become the 
vicar of heli—sullied with crimes and vices so odious to humanity, that 
even imperial splendor could not gloss them over. The ghastly monster 
would put forth his head at every turn. The celibacy of the clergy was 
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a by-word of derision—simony was unblushingly practised—often 
avowed ; the sale of indulgences—that firebrand which Leo X. uncon- 
sciously applied to the fabric of ecclesiastical dominion, and which was 
destined to consume it, that a nobler, purer, more harmunious, more 
catholic worship might rise on its ruins—had become a regular source 
of revenue. St. Paul’s Cathedral was to be completed at the expense 
of St. Peter’s power. Men were becoming disgusted, for they were 
gradually becoming enlightened ; they questioned the doctrines of the 
Church, timidly at first, but boldly at length, as their success gave them 
courage. They remembered how the Pope had not always been omnipo- 
tent. They called to mind those despised, persecuted men, who, in for- 
mer times, had expiated their heresies at the stake; who, amid the ago- 
nies of the most frightful tortures that bigotry could devise, and passion 
worse than hate could execute, had avowed the cause of that Redeemer, 
who, to save an erring world, had like them laid down His life. invoking 
the maledictions of Heaven onthe whore of Babylon, while they prophesied 
her speedy ruin. Wickliff and Jerome of Prague had not lived and died in 
vain—their example and their spirit still survived, to animate and support 
the outcast, forsaken monk, who, in the solitude of his cell, heard the 
voice of God speaking to him through the sacred pages of the followers 
of His son, and rose up to fulfil the mission to which it summoned him. 
Luther was borne along by events; he had no power to control them; 
the revolution had begun before he came into being, and was silently 
working its way amidst the huge mass of corruption that polluted Chris- 
tendom. But must we deny all merit in bim who had the courage to 
guide and restrain it, while he gave it an outward expression, a visible 
form? Luther discerned the spirit of the times, the character of the 
age in which he lived; he may not have perceived the extent to which 
the Reformation would go; and, at the outset, indeed, we find him con- 
stantly affirming that he meant nothing prejudicial to the power or pre- 
rogative of the Pope ; he desired only that certain abuses should be cor- 
rected, which Chateaubriand calls a willingness to retrace his steps, 
Well may have the humble monk been astounded at his success, when 
the students of Wirtemburg burni the propositions of Tetzel, who had 
burnt Ais! The noise of his doings was spreading far and w ide. Leo 
X., the successor of the martial Julius II., whose arms had raised the 
temporal power of the Pope at home, to, perhaps, the highest pitch it 
ever attained—and whose vigorous policy had extended and strengthened 
the spiritual power of the Church abroad, was seated on the Papal 
throne. He heard of the bickerings of some obscure monks beyond the 
Alps, but strong in the plenitude of his apostolic might, he apprehended 
no danger ; he ‘looked about him, and found his spiritual character re- 
cognized, the whole Christian world bowed at his feet. His disposition 
was peaceable. Literature was beginning to regain her benign sway. 
The Medici had immortalized Florence, and made Italy the seat of the 
arts and of learning. Leo was resolved to imitate the example of his 
family. Men of letters from all parts of the civilized world flocked to 
Rome to avail themselves of the patronage of the Pontiff. Around him 
Leo might see the most distinguished characters of the age. Aricsto, 
indeed, he had in vain endeavored to draw from his retirement at Fer- 
rara; but there was Sannazarus, the rival almost of the ancient classie 
writers—Trevaldo, and Accolti, who was in such favor, that the shops 
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were shut as for a holiday, when it was announced that he would recite 
his verses. There was Pietro Bembo, the friend of Cardinal Pole, and the 
intimate associate of the poet Beazzano, and Francesco Molza, the Tibullus 
of his age; and above all these was Vittoria Colonna—that true exemplar 
of Italian refinement, learning and wit—who has again appeared in the 
pages of Madam de Stael—for who does not recognize her in the portrait 
of Corinne? Imagination had cast at her feet the treasures of her magic 
empire, and knowledge had penetrated its boundless depths, and brought 
forth its richest gems to encircle her brow. This tendency to the cul- 
ture of literature and art, Luther, with all his monkish asceticism and 
mortification, did not overlook ; it was too marked to escape his sagacious 
eye ; but he was by no means so fortunate in securing the alliance of men 
of letters, as his Papal rival, who, despite the bad system he upheld, had 
genius enough to give an enduring character to the age in which he 
lived; his greatest ambition was that future times, connecting his 
name with the revival of learning and the arts, might look back with 
fond reverence upon the age of Leo X. Augustus was the patron of 
Virgil—Leo of Michael Angelo. 

Like all men, and more particularly like all great reformers, Luther 
was by no means always consistent with himself—a fault which his ene- 
mies have not failed to dwell upon. ‘‘ The emancipator of the human 
mind,” says Chateaubriand, “‘ evinces no sympathy for popular liberties,” 
because he did not agree with Erasmus in his liberum arbitrium, that 
great doctrine which has made the name of the latter so dear to mankind, 
and which even makes an eloquent writer ask, ‘“ which of the two (Lu- 
ther and Erasmus) left more substantial matters for posterity—Luther 
denying free-will, and replacing one dogma by another, or Erasmus 
claiming for man liberty of conscience?” Luther’s mind was by no 
means metaphysical; what was not repugnant to common sense—what 
was uncounected with the corruptions of the Church, he admitted readily, 
for he had no leisure for philosophic discussion on any of those vexing 
and vexed questions, which have troubled man ever since his creation. 
He felt that he had a mighty work to accomplish; an omnipotent hie- 
rarchy was to be overthrown—a hierarchy which for more than ten cen- 
turies had been steadily increasing in strength, which already ruled all 
Christendom, which the Jesuits were just beginning to extend into dis- 
tant benighted regions, and which was soon destined to penetrate from 
the Great Wall of China to the savage who hunted the bison at the head- 
waters of the Mississippi. 

It is in viewing the consequences of the Reformation, that the bias of 
Chateaubriand’s mind is most plainly seen. A Roman Catholic by birth, 
and by education; ealled by a mother’s dying words to serve God ac- 
cording to the Holy Catholic rites, and consecrated to that service by 
the most sacred and impressive ceremonies which, perhaps, the human 
imagination can devise, he finally became an enthusiast in its defence ; 
the evils of the system he overlooked ; its sublime, self-sacrificing spirit 
was congenial to his nature—that spirit which had made many of the 
martyrs of the Revolution, when religion was sinking under the attacks 
of atheism, and the goddess of Reason, paraded by the mob through 
the streets of Paris, seemed about to be recognised by the nation. Cha- 
teaubriand was then just emerging into manhood. Brought up by a 
stern old father in the strictest notions of the ancient regime, he had 
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been introduced to Louis XVI.; he had seen the amiable monarch in 
the price of his power, an example and a guide to the meanest peasant in 
his realm; and while the ground was crumbling away beneath his feet, 

and a yawning chasm was opening to engulf him—sporting, unconscivus 
of his danger, in the lap of fortune, and the sunshine of his gay court ; he 
had even been at a stag-hunt with the royal victim of Robespierre and 
Danton, and, ludicrously enough, ‘‘ in at the death.” He had seen the 
wrath of Heaven descending on the heads of a guilty people, the gutllotin 
drenching the pavetaents of Paris with blood—staining them with 30 
deep and enduring a dye, that fifty years have not been able to wash it 
out. He had seen the Directory at the height of its power—that infa- 
mous combination of wickedness which history cannot parallel ; he knew 
of, or, it may be, had witnessed, the terrible orgies of the secret clubs of 
the capitol ; he had felt the iron sway of Napoleon ; and, as he wandered 
over the prairies of western America, or strolled over the hills of Judea, 
or lounged in the cafés of Damascus and Constantinople, or mused on 
the site of ancient Carthage, bitter grew his hatred of the despot who 
had exiled him; but, amid all his troubles, the Virgin, the Holy Mother 
of God, robed in white, appeared to him in a celestial vision to beckon 
him to immortality. How could he prove recreant to such Divine com- 
mands as were laid upon him? He clung with tenacity to the religion of 
his fathers—he defended it withenthusiasm. The geniis of Christianity 
would alone bear his name with honor down to posterity. Before his 
age in everything else, he was behind it in religion—not as manifested in 
his life or the holy disposition which should reign in the soul, but in ad- 
hering to a corrupted, decayed, dogmatic, human institution—an instita- 
tion w vhich, denying to man free investigation, has, from its very nature, 

placed such shackles on the mind, as would in time, we might 
almost say, carry back the mass of mankind to that state of barbarism and 
ignorance which succeeded the final overthrow of the Roman empire. 

Society, in the age of Luther, had reached such a pitch, that it must 
either retrograde or advance ; it cou!d not remain stationary ; civilization 
was progressing, the mind was waking up to a sense of its own power— 
an under-current of thought, aided by an inquisitive spirit, was flowing 
on stronger and stronger. One thing only resisted its course, that 
must go down, or its waters must turn back on themselves; that barrier was 
the Papist Church, Luther marshalled the forces of the mind, strug- 
gling to break the bonds which held it, against the great obstacle to its 
triumphant march, and it fell with a crash, whose vibrations have not even 
yet ceased to be felt. 

The beneficial consequences of the Reformation were gradual. Civili- 
zation was not aided, perhaps, otherwise than being suffered to take its 
course. Catholicism had done for the improvement of mankind all that 
it could do—it had reached its*culminating point—it had crushed the 
energies of man in the early ages of its existence ; but while it plunged 
the intellect into the darkness and gloom of barbarism and ignorance, it 
still preserved the essential features of the soul by its religious character. 
In later times it had developed his faculties, enlarged his comprehension, 
taught him the rudiments of the classics, which it lad rendered subser- 
vient to its interests, by making their language its own. At the close of 
the 15th century it shone with its brightest lustre—and, as it rapidly de- 
scended from the zenith, cast a baleful light around it, as ominously 
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red as the heavens at the setting of the midsummer’s sun. At that 
period, the feudal institutions were still in existence—the old vassal age 
ahd seignorial rights, barons, knights, and squires, fiefs, military tenures, 
and soccage, were words with a meaning. But feudalism, like Catho- 
licism, had done its work—it had held society together when anarchy 
and wild disorder seemed about to stalk over the world ; it had intro- 
duced, unconsciously perhaps, many of those ideas of personal rights— 
that gallantry, that courcesy, that sense of honor, that true chivalry which 
a great historian has justly remarked to be the most prominent distin- 
guishing points in which the modern differs from the ancient state of 
society ; but it was no longer sufficient for the wants of man—reason 
had discerned the absurdity of many of its customs, which were rapidly 
falling into disuse; the people had gradually become of importance; 
property had become more widely diffused ; the power of the barons was 
much weakened, and that of the monarch consequently increased; the 
laws were becoming more and more respected; men dared to appeal 
from the decisions of the judge, dependent on the favor of the illiterate 
baron, to those of the one whom the crown made independent. 
Protestantism did not, perhaps, of itself enable men to throw off the 
yoke of Catholicism and Feudalism, but it gave to the mind the power 
to follow the bent of its inclinations. It is not necessary to claim for 
Protestantism any absolute, positive good, which it has rendered man in 
itself—it is enough to know what would have been the condition of the 
world withoat it. What would America be? what would be the power, 
the wealth of England? Compare the advances made in knowledge, 
literature, science, the arts, and in those humbler branches of manufacture, 
which so materially affect the comfort of man, in Protestant with those 
made in Catholic countries ; the contrast is humiliating. Look at revo- 
lutionized France itself—at Austria—at all Italy—at Catholic Europe— 
what a spectacle for the philanthropist! What is it that preserves the 
English throne amid the convulsions of monarchial power ? that secures 
to Englishmen those blessings of order, security, and political happiness, 
which have made her name so famous among the nations of the globe— 
that has enabled her to extend her flag into every quarter of the globe— 
to subject thcse regions, which Alexander sighed for in vain, and an 
island-continent that Greece and Rome never dreamed of? Is it Catho- 
licism? Had the religion, which gave a moral significance to feudalism, 
perished with it, we might now look back upon it with the same fond 
regard and pious veneration which we pay to that monument of departed 
ages; imagination would soften its asperity ; tales of the monk and the 
knight would blend together, and fancy would throw over it a coloring 
which would but deepen with the lapse of time. Protestantism may 
have given no political liberty—it is necessary it should have given it— 
but it has paved the way for it, as for everything else which Chateau- 
briand complains it has not given. Without it we should have got no- 
thing and lost everything. By it we are made capable of acquiring 
everything. But it is hardly necessary to dwell longer on this subject ; 
there is not a page in the “ Sketches’ which a Protestant reader would 
not dispute. Facts are ingeniously made to pass for truths—causes are 
assigned and effects demanded, which, should we turn round, and re- 
quire of Catholicism, would at once show the weakness of the party 
from whom the demand comes. Yet we cannot but revere that noble 
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spirit which prompted Chateaubriand to defend and advocate his reli- 
gion—he acknowledges the same great Master with ourselves—the same 
earnestness, the same high end—the preparation for immortality—char- 
acterizes all Christians alike. Like him, we have been speaking more 
of the past than the present—and with him, too, we may say, in that 
noble passage, the promptings, at once of his genius and his faith, which 
closes his notice of the Reformation—* The Protestants of the present 
day are not, any mure than the Catholics, what they form rly were. 
The Protestants have gained in imagination, in piety, in eloq ence, in 
reason, in liberty, and in genuine piety, what the latter have lost. The 
antipathies between the different communions no longer exist; the chil- 
dren of Christ, from whatever line they spring, unite at the foot of 
Mount Calvary, the common birth-place of the family. The licentious- 
ness and the ambition of the Court of Rome have ceased; and the 
Vatican is now distinguished by the virtues of the early Bishops, patron- 
age of the arts, and majesty of recollections. Everything now tends to 
restore Catholic unity; with a few concessions, on either side, concord 
would soon be established. To be enabled to shine forth in renewed 
glory, Christianity wants only a superior genius, coming at the proper 
time and place. The Christian religion is entering upon a new cra; 
like institutions and manners, it is undergoing a third tre insformation. 
It is ceasing to be political ; it is advancing to the great principle of the 
ospel—natural democratic equality between man and man, as it Is ac- 
knowledged before God. Its flexible circle extends with knowledge and 
liberty, whilst the Cross forever marks its immovable centre.””—Vol. L, 
pp. 204-5. 

From the times of Henry VII!., Edward VI. and Mary, but few 
English writers of note have come down to us; the haughty Henry 
fought Luther with his own weapons—the husband of six wives, and 
who brought two queens to the scaffuld—the tragedy of Anne Boleyn 
has made him better known to us, than the great revolution in religion 
he was instrumental in bringing about—the first Protestant king sinks, i in 
the pages of Shakspeare, to a level with Bluebeard. Cranmer and Wolsey 
are historical names, but the lover of literature turns with a sad pleasure 
from the story of crafty ambition and unyielding bigotry, to the unfortu- 
nate author of “ Utopia.” Sir Thomas More was the great martyr of 
his age—but without him the age would hardly be worth remembering, 
except as connected with the Reformation. 

Shakspeare and Milton, however, are the two great geniuses who 
occupy the most prominent place in the “‘ Sketches.” Their lives, char- 
acter, and genius, have been discoursed upon at length. Unlike th: at of 
most men of high intellectual endowment, the genius of Milton was in- 
fluenced to such a degree by the spirit of the times in which he lived, 
that unless we comprehend that spirit, we cannot more than half appre- 
ciate him. He is the great dividing point of two widely-distinct eras. 
Society had long been struggling to throw off the chains of feudalism. 
Even under the iron sway “of Flizabeth, the independent spirit of the 
Anglo-Saxon began to display itself. She had sagacity enough to dis- 
cern the real disposition of her people, and yielded with a grace, 
when she saw it was idle to attempt to enforce her prerogative ; but ihe 
solute power was the mark at which she aimed—her Parliaments were 
the tools of her ambition, while they served to give the appearance of 
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legality to her decrees. But, like Lord Chatham, she desired power, not 
from a love of tyranny, but for the benefit of her subjects. She felt that 
she could govern her country without any other aid than such as faithful 
ministers could render her—and she chose them with a judgment and 
caution which it would have been well for her successors to have imi- 
tated. The great ideas of political freedom, and of the rights of the 
people to representation in the legislative part of the government, were 
but little understood—they had scarcely dawned upon the world—but 
there was a tendency to their more perfect comprehension—slow, it may 
be, but sure and inevitable; the regeneration of the people had commenced 
when the first link in the iron chain of feudalism was broken—the me- 
dieval age of tyrannic oppression and ignorance was fast fading away, to 
be replaced by a purer, a better one—the genius of Christianity was in- 
fusing itself into the mind of man—to awaken him to a consciousness of 
his high destiny—to urge him forward to its accomplishment—to open 
immortality to his view—and to give hima foretaste, even here, of the 
bliss which the religion of the Redeemer promised in another world. 
Silently and slowly were the customs, the manners, the ideas, of one 
age passing away—and those of another succeeding. Shakspeare lived 
and died unconscious of the change that was going on all around him, 
born in the lower_ranks of life, shut out from the society of those men 
of intelligence who could discern the signs of the times, and the pro- 
gress of man for the future, from a survey of the past—comparatively 
uneducated—giving no heed to the present condition of his race, save 
to expose his foibles and passions—Shakspeare lived and wrote—his 
genius was profound, rising to the sublime, and descending to the 
ridiculous, with equal ease ; “and though we may not place him by the 
side of the great bard of antiquity, on that elevated pedestal, —— 
which, for more than two thousand centuries, mankind has bowed i 
silent admiration, yet we can scarcely believe, with Chateaubriand, ht 
the time will ever come when, as with the unwritten, and, consequently, 
ephemeral language, of the tribes of Southern America, the only ves- 
tige of the verses of Shakspeare will be in the prattle of the parrot, or 
the song of the nightingale, as she warbles forth her lays from the wil- 
low, which droops over the grave of departed genius. Works which re- 
veal the secrets of the soul can never perish—save some terrible convul- 
sion of nature shall sweep mankind away from the earth—languages may 
pass away, ages may roll on, nations may change their character, and in 
turn be blotted out, and re-appear—but humanity will never let go its most 
precious treasures ; if not handed down in a tangible form, truths will 
yet survive in the traditions of the race; their influence can be traced, 
though all remembrance of the genius who sought them out, shall have 
perished in the lapse of decades of centuries. 

It was not till the reign of Charles L, that the struggling energies of 
freedom began to concentrate themselves. With the accession of that 
unfortunate prince to the throne, commenced a series of revolutions 
which almost shook the fabric of society to its base, and which have 
been echoed down to our days; they found a response in the excesses of 
Robespierre, and they awakened a chord of sympathy, w whose vibrations 
the genius of Lamartine and his noble compatriots smothered, before 
they had become so great as to threaten anarchy. The world owes 
them a deep debt of gratitude; the triumphs of the poet, and the histo- 
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rian, will merge into that of the orator. Lamartine will go down to 
posterity—not as he has painted himself, in the distorted likeness of Ros- 
seau—but in that commanding, sublime form which the muse of history 
has painted on the canvas of time; he will go down as he stood at that 
stormy tribune, which had heard the bloody harangues of Mirabeau, and 
with arms outstretched—with a fire in his eye that Demosthenes might 
have envied—stayed the boisterous waves of the Parisian mob; and, 
like the faithful pilot, regardless of the beating of the storm, Lamartine 
had the moral courage to stand by the helm, hour after hour, and pour 
forth his eloquence like soothing oil, to calm the passions of the infu- 
riated rabble. Had a more decided monarch—with as much true dig- 
nity of character, but less absurd notions of his prerogative, than 
Charles [., been at the head of the English government, a different re- 
sult might reasonably have been expected to the revolution, which 
causes, beyond the control of the sovereign, reaching back into the 
darkness of the middle ages, would undoubtedly have occasioned—the 
government might have been reformed—and ‘the Magna Charta ex- 
panded to meet the wants of the age :—a scrutinizing vigilance would 
have detected abuses before the people had become indignant at their 
existence, and done them away—the laws would insensibly have become 
purified, and feudalism merged i in the progress of truth, and the advance 
of men in knowledge and “political ethics ;—the Independents would 
have been pacified before they had conceived the practicability of their 
ideal republics, and the Cavalier have lost his reckless disregard of vir- 
tue in his loyalty ;—parties would have assimilated more, and though the 
progress of individual opinions, and the greater independence of the 
press, must necessarily have led to wide differences in the means by 
which all aimed to accomplish a common end, the community of the 
era would have created a sympathy among the various classes of society ; 
the nobles would have respected the Commons for their bold assertion of 
their rights, founded, as all acknowledged, in justice—the Commoners 
would have looked up to the nobles with reverence, conscious that, what- 
ever might be the distance which separated them, they were the natural 
guardians of the state—the patrons and protectors of those for whom 
fortune had ordained a humbler lot. But as it was, no king could have 
been better fitted to work his own ruin, and to plunge his kingdom into 
a condition, in comparison with which Bedlam would have been Ely- 
sium. The passions of the multitude, excited by the arts of the dema- 
gogue, met with no counteracting check. With an exalted idea of his 
preregatives—too exalted for the age in which he lived—the result of an 
education conducted by a bigoted father and a profligate courtier— 
which made him lose all political foresight—and strengthened the innate 
obstinacy of his disposition to such a degree that he made it almost a 
maxim of religion to adhere to a-‘measure which created opposition, from 
its illegal tendency, or was absurd, from his inability to carry it out. 
Punctilious in trifles, he was heedless of those great principles which in- 
volved, not only his prerogative, but his very ‘existence as a king. In- 
stead of allaying the disquiets of the times, he unconsciously foment- 
ed them. His rash and ridiculous attempt to suppress in the House of 
Commons all freedom of debate, only made men more violent in the ex- 
pression of their opinions—his confident expectation of being able to 
rule without a Parliament, only made the more apparent his ultimate de- 
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sign of throwing off all legal restraint; incapable of discerning, or at 
least comprehending, the great revolution that was going on in morals, 
politics, and religion, by alternately endeavoring to conciliate the differ- 
ent parties into which the state was split—at one moment courting the 
favor of the Presbyterians in Scotland, and the next, insisting on the 
immediate establishment of Episcopacy among them, in opposition at 
once to their prejudices and the plainest dictates of common sense, he 
shows that his object was only to gain their support, in order to domineer 
over the rest; faithless to his promises, when it became his interest to 
break instead of to keep them, he disgusted all men of probity and sense, 
and created a universal distrust among all classes—that greatest fault of 
which ever a sovereign can be guilty ;—the more inexcusable, as it not 
only undermined his own authority, but opened the door to anarchy and 
confusion. Placing no confidence in their king, the people can have no 
respect for the laws; obedience to them, in all monarchical countries, 
springs directly from the spirit of loyalty, infused into them by educa- 
tion, and confirmed by habit, which has a visible object of worship in 
the person of the sovereign; distrusting him, they are cast into a state 
of utter doubt about everything; there is no point in which the ideas, 
the reasoning, the affections can centre; outward havoc and revolution 
soon bear witness to the inward conflict. It is idle, however, to suppose, 
as many often do, that the Revolution, in which Charles I. lost his life, 
and a military despot was placed at the head of a pretended free Com- 
monwealth, was the work of design. Men were led to rebel against the 
government and faith of their ancestors, with no definite object in view— 
they were uneasy with their present situation, in which the chains of 
tyranny galled them too severely; the mind had become active—ideas 
were propagated among the mass, which contained the germs of all that 
was hereafter to burst forth with such vigorous growth ; the advocates of 
new theories and principles newly-discovered, were made fanatics by 
persecution—fanaticism ripened into hypocrisy, and hypocrisy, by a 
natural re-action, after the excesses and vices of reformers had made 
men look back with regret upon the days of the old regimé, was the 
cause of the overthrow of the very edifice it had so long and so labori- 
ously helped to raise. Cromwell, like Napoleon, was the follower of 
chance—unlike the great man who came between them, whose judgment 
alone, guided by his piety, has achieved for him a far more enduring 
and grateful remembrance—and both, therefore, had no end in view; 
they floated along with the current of fortune, uncertain whither it would 
bear them; careless of the thousands they trampled down in their 
course, and both vainly endeavoring to transmit to their descendants the 
power to which they had been finally conducted. 

Such was the age in which Milton lived—society agitated to its very 
centre—the bonds which held it together well-nigh ruptured—civil war 
devastating the country—a king disputing, inch by inch, the patrimony 
of his ancestors, with a stern, uncompromising bigot—sects let loose 
against each other—Roundheads and Cavaliers, Presbyterians, Episco- 
palians, and Catholics, virulently abusing one another, each striving for 
the supremacy—everything in commotion—how was it possible for a 
mind like Milton’s to escape the contagion? It did not escape it; but 
the genial influences of religion and philosophy were at hand to soothe 
and elevate it. Like the sage of old, he was thrown into the fiery fur- 
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nace. but, like him, he came forth unscathed. The inspirations of the 
prophets and apostles he drank in with a holy ardor—throwing off the 
superstitions and prejudices which sixteen centuries of ignorance had 
engendered—rejecting the dogmas of fallible men, and the decrees of 
human councils, he turned, with devout reverence, to the pages in which 
are recorded the sublime teachings of the Great Master—finding there 
that life, and drawing thence that faith, which, by its purity and its sub- 
limity, is destined to regenerate the world. 

Shakspeare, on the contrary, lived in an age of no political excite- 
ment ; tragic events, indeed, were happening, both abroad and at home— 
as they happen in every age and every country ;—but though they may 
have afforded subjects for his muse to dwell upon, they had no influence 
upon it. Had they never occurred, he would have been what he is— 
other events, equally startling in tragedy, equally ludicrous in comedy, 
would have been sought for. He would have found in the history of 
other times, and other countries, what he had but to look around him to 
witness in his own; the events of his age were not the results of any 
progressive action of the mind—they were isolated in their nature, so 
far as all events can be isolated which proceed solely from the passions, 
which have been the same since the creation of man. Chateaubriand 
has amused himself in giving a summary of the principal events of 
Shakspeare’s times; and at the close says: ‘‘The very genius of the 
age wakened the genius of Shakspeare.” It may have wakened it, but 
it had not the same influence upon it as the era of Cromwell had upon 
that of Milton; it did not mould it. ‘‘ Shakspeare might have laid one 
hand on the hoary heads menaced by the lest, but three, of the Tudors, 
and the other on the auburn locks of the second of the Stuarts ;—on 
that head which was painted by Vandyke, and subsequently struck off 
by the Parliament party. Filling this position, contemplating these 
tragic objects, the great poet descended into the tomb. His life was 
employed in drawing his spectres and his blind kings, in depicting 
female sorrow, and the punishment of ambition, so as to unite, by analo- 
gous fictions, the realities of the past with the realities of the future.”— 
Vol. L, p. 299. 

Shakspeare cared not for his fame; his genius was great, but his 
foresight little. He seems scarcely to have comprehended the extent of 
his powers ; he wrote because nature prompted him; he analyzed man 
because he discerned the texture of humanity; but not a thought did he 
cast on posterity; he threw his plays out into the world, and left them 
to take care of themselves. Milton, on the other hand, was plainly 
conscious of his great abilities; the ferment of the times had kindled in 
his mind those latent sparks of universal benevolence, which only 
wanted some occasion to call them forth; he engaged with all the force 
of his intellect and his heart in the sublime work of reformation and 
regeneration, to which his age was summoned. 

We have hardly alluded to many points which we should be glad to 
discuss—and to which we hope to be able to do ample justice in another 
number ; beside criticising somewhat more at length the work which 
stands at the head of our present article. 
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RATIONALE OF LAND REFORM. 


Tue “ Land Reform’’ has now attained such considerable importance, 
that its discussion is not offensive in any circle of society. Its progress 
has been as rapid as that of any other reform of recent centuries. Its 
trinity of principles—Homestead Exemption, Freedom of the Public 
Lands to actual settlers only, and Land Limitation—are so richly laden 
with good to the masses, that all minds of accurate thought, and of more 
than ordinary benevolence, have readily espoused them on being made 
acquainted with their foundation and tendency. 

In giving a brief statement of the Rationale of this reform, we shall not 
refer to its history while the Gracchi—those glorious sons of the noble 
Cornelia—agitated Rome, from its centre to its circumference, with an 
exposure of the dreadful evils of land monopoly, the oppressions of the 
patricians, and the poverty of those who had fought for their country ; 
neither shall we stop to summon from impartial historians the proof of the 
greatness, both of head and heart, of those pioneers of Land Reform ; 
aor the evidence that the term “ Agrarianism,” used as one of reproach, 
is entirely free from all connection with falsehood and wrong, which it is 
usually made to represent by the enemies of progress. 

We can leap from the epoch of these martyrs, to the great cause of Free 
Homes for a Free People, several centuries toward the present, and begin- 
ning with the heart of the ‘“‘ Middle Ages,” still find, that there is nothing 
in Land Reform that should be considered strange, or foreign to that stu- 
pendous system of policy out of which the rights of those who speak the 
English language, both in Europe and America, have grown, and by which 
they have been maintained. We shall show, in this paper, that the liberties 
of the people were originally offered up on the altar of land monopoly, 
and that all progress that has been or will be made, whether in Great Bri- 
tain or America, has been, and will continue to be, made at the expense 
of that usurpation which a few have maintained over the people’s earth. 
Every advance that is made in popular freedom and equality, is an inva- 
sion of monopoly, and Liberty will not consummate her mission until the 
right of every human being to a free home is practically enforced, and all 
monopolies of wealth entirely suppressed. 

The first question arising here, is, as to the morale of ownership in 
the soil. Venturing the charge of paradox, we shall assert, that the moral 
right of an individual to the soil does not cover one inch more than he 
desires to use for a home, and for cultivation with his own hand. As long 
as a single individual is in want of acres for his comfort, so long is it wrong 
for one to hold more than his necessities require. This is a legitimate 
conclusion from the great truth, the major premise, that every human 
being has a right to a portion of the earth, because he cannot exist with- 
out the fruits which the earth produces ; and those whom he finds in pos- 
session of the soil, have no right to impose a single condition on which 
he shall hold a place in which and from which he shall exist : for if they 
have, then have they the power of life and death over all who may come 
into the world, which is a rank absurdity. The absolute right, then, in 
an ethical point of view, covers no more land than the possessor desires 
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to cultivate with his own hands; and, therefore, the whole system of land- 
lordry and tenantry is wrong, and a blasphemy on the name of Him who 
fashioned the earth, and created every one with the equal and inalienable 
right to its enjoyment. 

This is paradoxical, we grant, for no political or moral philosopher, 
good standing, has dared to question the moral right of an individual to 
as much of the earth as he can bargain for. Land monopoly has been 
universally held consistent with true Christianity, by our great teachers, 
and he who has had the presumption to call it wrong, has been spurned, 
until within a brief period, as a robber and an infidel. 

The great doctrines, of the absolute right of each to as much of the 
earth as he needs, and of no one to more, as well as of the inalien- 
ability of the homestead, are but the latest manifestation of the same 
Land Reform that has been in progress ever since the Great Charter was 
extorted from John, at Runing-Mead, or since Henry I. found it politic 
to voluntarily correct some of the avuses of the Feudal Tenure. This 
reform can be traced through English history for nearly a thousand years, 
and every step taken has been thought an invasion of the moral right of 
the great baron to all that was transmitted from his ancestors, or acquired 
by his own prowess or sagacity. 

For ages after that valiant robber, the Norman, subdued England, and 
introduced the feudal system in its purity, the king was considered the 
rightful lord paramount, the exclusive proprietor, of all the lands of the 
realm—* and that no man doth or can possess any part of it, but what 
has mediately or immediately been derived as a gift from him, to be held 
upon feudal services.” These were the ages of land monopoly in the 
zenith of its glory ; and the fruit thereof, was the reduction of the mass 
of the people to villeinage and slavery. William the Conqueror divided 
England unto his chiefs, that they might continue interested in his safety, 
and be able to keep the ‘conquered Britons in subjection. Let us consult 
Hume, and see how munificently this mighty land-robber and monopolist 
partitioned the realm among his favorites : 





‘* He gave, for instance, to Hugh de Abriucis, his sister’s son, the whole coun- 
ty of Chester, which he erected into a palatinate, and rendered by his grant al- 
most independent of the crown. Robert, Earl of Montaigne, had 973 manors 
and lordships ; Allan, Earl of Brittany and Richmond, 442; Odo, Bishop of 
Baieux, 439; Geoffrey, Bishop of Coutanee, 260; Walter Gifford, Earl of 
Buckingham, 107; William, Earl of Warrenne, 298, besides 28 towns and 
hamlets in Yorkshire; Todenei, 81; Roger Bigod, 123; Robert, Earl of Eu, 
119; Roger Mortimer, 132, besides several hamlets ; Robert de Stanford, 130; 
Walter de Eurus, Earlof Salisbury, 46; Geoffrey de Mandeville, 118; Richard 
de Clare, 171; Hugh de Beauchamp, 47; Baldwin de Ridous, 164; Henry de 
Farrars, 222; William de Percy, 119; Normand’Arcy, 33. Sir Henry Spell- 
man computes, that, in the large county of Norfolk, there were not, in the Con- 
queror’s time, above sixty-six proprietors of land. Men, possessed of such 
princely fortunes and jurisdictions, could not be long retained in the rank of sub- 
jects. The great Earl of Warrenne, in a subsequent reign, when he was ques- 
tioned concerning his right to the lands which he possessed, drew his sword, 
which he produced as his title, adding, that William the Bastard did not con- 
quer the kingdom himself, but that the barons, and his ancestor among the rest, 
were joint adventurers in the enterprise.”’* 








*Hume’s England, vol 1, page 450. Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston. 
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Land monopoly, therefore, first arose from robbery, devastation, and 
war. The right of might is the only right by which it ever has been, is, 
or can be sustained. As the Earl of Warrenne rested his title upon his 
sword, so the monopolists of our day repose their right securely upon the 
parchments, with the seal of the state, which is backed by the wh sle army 
of the nation, if not respected. The principle which‘supported the right 
of the earl, still upholds the absentee landlord’ of Ireland, and the ser- 
vant of the queen’s household who holds 30,000 acres in Michigan, the 
citizen of England who owns 20,000 acres in Wisconsin, and the land 
speculators of Boston and New-York, who have title-deeds for thousands 
of acres in the West, whose value is increasing out of the toil and sweat 
of the hardy settler. Some may say they Mave purchased their deeds by 
money they have made; this changes not the principle; it is still the 
right of might—the might of mind, y which is the gift of God, to be used 
for enriching, instead of impoverishing the poor, by extorting from their 
labor, and driving them from all use of the soil, except that of the public 
highways, the public parks, and the Potter’s fields, for the burial of the 
homeless, the penniless and friendless ! 

Should a thousand adventurers discover an island, and one hundred of 
the principal men seize the whole, and divide it to the nine hundred ac- 
cording to their pleasure, exacting such services or rental for its use as 
would gratify their ambition or avarice, we would consider the transaction 
wholly indefensible on any moral ground. But should they make war 
upon the nations, destroy, or subjugate them as slaves, and also seize the 
lands as before stated, we should not hesitate to pronounce the affair one 
of the grossest outrages that could be committed against human nature. 

Not unlike this was the introduction of the feudal system by those 
northern conquerors who triumphed over Europe and the British Isles, 
Before they advanced upon the Roman provinces of the continent, the 
lands were held in pure al/odium—that is, wholly independent of any 
claim of superiors. The Salii, Burgundians, and Franks, broke in upon 
Gaul, the Visigoths on Spain, and the Lombards upon Italy, and carried 
with them that northern system of polity which was chiefly distinguished 
as a vast military system, serving at once to distribute and protect the 
territories they had newly acquired. They had scarcely established them- 
selves in their new dominions, says Blackstone, when the wisdom of 
their constitutions, as well as their personal valor, alarmed those princes of 
Europe who had revolted from the Roman power, and they adopted the 
same plan of policy for their own defence. In this manner was the feu- 
dal system gradually extended all over the continent, before William the 
Norman carried it to England. The military strength of the system 
forced those of a different policy to adopt it for self-defence, among whom 
feudal chiefs had settled. ‘Those who took lands of a superior, obliged 
themselves to defend their lord’s territories and titles against all enemies, 
and to march under his command whenever he chose to make war upon a 
neighboring chief. 


‘“‘ Besides an oath of fealty, cr profession of faith to the lord, which was the 
parent of our oath of allegiance, me vassal or tenant, upon investiture, did 
usually homage to his lord; openly and humbly kneeling, being ungirt, uncover- 
ed, and holding up his hands both together, between those of the lord, who sat 
before him, and then professing, that ‘he did become his man, from that day 
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forth, of life, and limb, and earthly honor ;’ and then he received a kiss from his 
lord.’’* 


This system was not unlike a pyramid, having the mass of small tenants 
or vassals for the base, and rising gradually upward, through the greater 
vassals, to the king himself, who was the lord paramount of the whole 
realm, and received the same homage and services from the great barons 
who held of him, as they received from their tenants. 

Of the services rendered the superior lord, some were free, and some 
base ; free, such as were not unbecoming the character of a soldier, as 
to serve under his lord in the wars, or to pay a sum of money ; base, such 
as were only fit for peasants, or persons of servile rank, as to plough the 
lord’s land, make his hedges, carry out his dung, and the like. Services 
were also certain and uncertain; the former were fixed in quantity, and 
the latter depended upon unknown contingencies, as to do military ser- 
vice, or pay money when called upon. 

There were two kinds of tenements—frank-tenement and villeinage. 
Of the former, some were held freely, in consideration of homage and 
knight-service ; others in free-socage, with the service of fealty only. Of 
the villeinages, some were pure, and others privileged ; pure, when the 
holder is bound to uncertain services, and must do whatever is command- 
ed him; privileged, also called villein-socage—when the holder is bound 
to villein services, but such as are certain and determined. 

The most honorable tenure was that by knight-service—chzvalry. To 
make such a tenure, twelve plough-lands were necessary, of the value, in 
the reigns of Edward I. and II., of £20 per annum. ‘This quantity of 
land bound the knight to attend his lord to the wars for forty days in the 
year, if called upon. This most honorable tenure drew after it seven in- 
cidents, viz.—aids, reliefs, primer seisin, wardship, marriage, fines for 
alienation, and escheat. 

Aids were, at first, mere gratuities of the tenant, but grew into a mat- 
ter of right. They were, to ransom the lord’s person if made a prisoner, 
to make the lord’s eldest.son a knight, and to marry the lord’s eldest 
daughter, by giving her a suitable portion. Daughter’s portions were 
slender in those days, few lords being able to save much out of their in- 
come for this purpose. By degrees, ‘the lords added to their aids by ex- 
action, such as aids to pay the lord’s debts, and to enatle him to pay aids 
or reliefs to his superior lord. ‘To remedy this abuse, the first ‘‘ Land 
Reform,” under the feudal system, was procured in the Great Charter, 
from John. 

Reliefs were at first paid at the will of the lord as to the amount, for 
the privilege of taking up an estate which had lapsed or fallen in by the 
death of the last tenant. This was justly considered a great grievance 
by the English, and accordingly, William the Conqueror modified the 
system, in this respect, by making the relief certain. But William Rufus 
broke through this modification, and his brother, Henry I., was com- 
pelled to yield another point to ‘‘ Land Reform,” by restoring his father’s 
law. 

Primer seisin was only incident to those who held immediately of the 
king—called tenants im capite. It was a right of the king to receive 


* Blackstone’s Commentaries, Book IIL, page 54. 
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from the heir of a deceased tenant in capite, one year’s profits of the lands. 
This was received only from heirs who were twenty-one years of age. 

Wardship was the right which the lord had over the heir—if a male, 
under twenty-one, and if a female, under fourteen years of age—of guar- 
dianship. It consisted in having the custody of the body and the lands 
of the heir, without account of the profits, until the age of twenty-one in 
males, and sixteen in females. Herein another species of ‘‘ Land Re- 
form” was enacted by Henry I., taking this wardship from the lord, and 
intrusting it to the widaw or next of kin. When the heir arrived at full 
age, he was compelled to sue out the livery of his or her lands from the 
guardian, for which a fine of half a year’s profits was to be paid. This 
also grew into an abuse, and in the time of Henry VII. the abuse was 
corrected by the potent energy of ‘‘ Land Reform.” When the male 
heir came of age he must be knighted, and was compelled to enter the 
knighthood or pay a fine to the king ; for no one was considered worthy 
to bear arms who had not received this order with solemnity. In the time 
of Charles I. this custom was a subject of complaint, and that unhappy 
monarch was compelled to bow to ‘* Land Reform.” 

Marriage was the right of the lord or guardian in chivalry to dispose 
of his infant ward in matrimony. The ward was compelled to accept 
such a match as was tendered, or pay as much as the jury would assess, 
or as any one would give for such an alliance; and if the infants married 
without the guardian’s consent, the forfeiture was double in value. 

Fines for Alienation were paid whenever the tenant had occasion to 
make over his land to another. The nature of the feudal connection was 
such, that the tenant could not substitute himself for another tenant with- 
out the lord’s consent; and on the other hand, the lord could not alienate 
his seignority without the consent of the tenant. The relations of lord 
and vassal were, at first, reciprocal ; but, as is ever the case, the stronger 
party, or lord, gradually threw off his obligations, and yet enforced those 
of the tenant. In the course of time, every tenant, except those in capite, 
was allowed to alienate by paying a fine, whereas the king’s tenants were 
compelled to sue out a license to sell, which, if they did not, they forfeit- 
ed their land. But “ Land Reform’’ mitigated this difficulty in the reign 
of Edward III. 

Escheat was when the tenant died without heirs of his blood, the lands 
went back to the lord of the fee. 

These, says the great English commentator, are the principal qualities, 
fruits, and consequences of tenure by knight-service : a tenure by which 
the greatest part of the lands of the kingdo m were holden, and that prin- 
cipally of the king, in capite, till the middle of the seventeenth century. 
This tenure, says Coke, was created for a military purpose, for by it the 
tenants were bound to attend the king in his wars. But this personal at- 
tendance at length grew troublesome and inconvenient in many respects, 
and the tenants ‘found means of compounding for it—at first, by sending 
others in their stead, and in process of time, by making a pecuniary com- 
pensation to the lords in lieu of it. This last finally came to be levied by 
assessment, and was called scutagium, from scu/um, a denomination for 
money. The first assessment was made in the fifth year of Henry IIL., to 
defray the expenses of his expedition to Toulouse ; and this system be- 
came so universal, that personal attendance fell quite into disuse. Scu- 
tages, from this time, were assessed at the pleasure of the king upon all 
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the landholders ; which prerogative being greatly abused, King John was 
compelled to grant the demand of the ‘‘ Land Reformers,” and insert a 
clause in the Great Charter, that no scutage should be assessed without 
consent of Parliament. But these doctrines of ‘‘ Land Reform” being 
very odious in the sight of the king, they were frequently disregarded, 
after having been solemnly enacted. It was so in this case, and in the 
25th, Edward L., it was again provided that the king should take no aids 
or tasks but by the common consent of the realm. 

Of the effect of this change in the feudal system, Blackstone remarks : 


‘« For the present, I have only to observe, that by the degenerating of knight- 
service, or personal military duty, into escuage, or pecuniary assessments. all 
the advantages of the feudal constitution were destroyed, and nothing but the 
hardships remained. Instead of forming a national militia, composed of barons, 
knights and gentlemen, bound by their interests, their honor, and their oaths, to 
defend their king and country, the whole ef this system of tenures now tended 
to nothing else but a wretched means of raising money to pay an army of occa- 
sional mercenaries. In the meantime, the families of all our nobility and gentry 
groaned under the intolerable burthens which were introduced and laid upon 
them by the subtlety and finesse of the Norman lawyers. For, besides the scu- 
tages to which they were liable in defect of personal attendance, which, how- 
ever, were assessed by themselves in parliament, they might be called upon by 
the king, or lord paramount, for aids, whenever his eldest son was to be knight- 
ed, or his eldest daughter married ; not to forget the ransom of his own person. 
The heir, on the death of his ancestor, if full age, was plundered of the first 
emoluments arising from his inheritance, by way of relief and primer seisin ; 
and if under age, of the whole of his estate during infancy. And then, as Sir 
Thomas Smith very feelingly complains. ‘ when he came to his own, after he 
was out of wardship, his weods decayed, houses fallen down, stock wasted and 
gone, lands let forth and ploughed to be barren,’ to seduce him still farther, 
he was yet to pay half a year’s profits as a fine for sueing out his livery; and 
also the price and value of his marriage, if be refused such wife as his Jord 
and guardian had bartered for, and imposed upon him; or twice that value if 
he married another woman. Add to this the untimely and expensive honor of 
knighthood, to make his poverty more completely splendid. And when, by 
these deductions, his fortane was so shattered and ruined that perhaps he was 
obliged to sell his patrimony, he had not even that poor privilege allowed him, 
without paying an exorbitant fine for a license of alienation.”* 


If this was the condition of the nobles, the great barons, the landhold- 
ers, who stood next the throne, what must have been the situation of the 
mass of the people, who were subject to the exactions of the many petty 
tyrants that, for five hundred years, kept the kingdom in commotion by 
their revolts and rivalries? We need not inquire as to the lower vassals, 
for they had no rights but that of obedience to their superiors. 


‘* A slavery so complicated and so extensive as this, called aloud for a remedy 
in a nation that boasted of its freedom. Palliations were from time to time ap- 
plied, by successive acts of Parliament, which assuaged some temporary griev- 
ances.”’ 


King James I. commenced the war upon the feudal tyranny, and in the 
reign of Charles II., the military tenures, with all their oppressive ap- 
pendages, were destroyed at one blow. Thus was overthrown by the 
Land Reformers of England, a land system that had stood for six hun- 


* Blackstone, Book II., page 75-6. t Ibid,, page 76. 
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dred years, with only an occasional lopping off of some excrescence. 
This statute of Charles, says Blackstone, ‘‘ was a greater acquisition to 
the civil property of this kingdom than even Magna Charta itself; since 
that only pruned the luxuriances that had grown out of the military 
tenures, and thereby preserved them in vigor; but the statute of King 
Charles extirpated the whole, and demolished both root and branches.’’* 

But notwithstanding this great change in the land system, will any one 
at this time be found to assert that reform was carried farenough? Many 
among us—yea, the vast majority of our people—think ‘* Land Reform” 
is a humbug, a war upon the moral right of the people to acquire as large 
a dominion over the earth as possible, and that all the changes necessary 
to a just land system have been made. Doubtless, the same class of 
thinkers in the time of the second Charles thought the changes then 
made were violations of sacred rights; and probably those who sought 
the change considered the new regulations a perfection of the laws in re- 
lation to real estate. But let us consult Hume, and we find the system 
of entailments still in force, by which the large properties of great fami- 
lies were preserved from division by alienation or descent, while every 
means was left them for increasing their acquisitions of land. The 
statute of entails was first enacted in the reign of the first Edward, to- 
ward the close of the thirteenth century. In this the king was deceived, 
for his policy was to diminish the power of the barons, whose independ- 
ence and tyranny prevented the execution of justice.7 

Two hundred years after the institution of entails, we find the seventh 
Henry a Land Reformer, providing the gentry and nobility with the means 
of breaking up the ancient entails, and of alienating their estates.~ ‘* By 
means of this law,” says Hume, “ joined to the beginning of luxury and 
refinement of the age, the great fortunes of the barons were gradually 
dissipated, and the property of the commons increased in England.’’§ 
Kings are the last persons for Land Reformers; but he was such for his 
own safety, because the power of the barons was too great for him, and 
he united with the commons for mutual protection against them. Never- 
theless, it was left with the possessors of such estates to alienate by fine 
and recovery, at their option ; so that, in general, only the dissolute broke 
up the landed fortunes. But a great change was thus wrought in behalf 
of the commons, in consequence of the luxury of the times. 


** Entails, under certain modifications, have been retained in varidus parts 
of the United States, with increased power over the property, and greater fa- 
cility of alienation. The desire to preserve and perpetuate family influence 
and property is very prevalent with mankind, and is deeply seated in the affec- 
tions. This propensity is attended with many beneficial effects. But if the 
doctrine of entails be calculated to stimulate exertion and economy, by the 
hopes of placing the fruits of talent and industry in the possession of a long line 


* Blackstone’s Commentaries, Book II., page 77. 
t We might remark, that kings are not the only objects of deception, where they 
attempt to reign for the benefit of the people. The sovereigns of ent republic, the 
mass of our people, are constantly being deceived by the statutes of monopoly yearly 
enacted to strengthen the arm of cated 

t For this purpose was invented the fiction of fine and recovery which was introduced 
in the reign of the fourth Edward, but did not take effect, as law, until the statute of 
seventh Henry sanctioned it. 
§ Hume, vol. I., page 525. 
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of lineal descendants, undisturbed by their folly or extravagance, it has a ten- 
dency, on the other hand, to destroy the excitement to action in the issue in 
tail, and to leave an accumulated mass of property in the hands of the idle and 
the vicious. Dr. Smith insisted, from actual observation, that entailments were 
unfavorable to agricultural improvement. ‘The practice of perpetual entails is 
carried to a great extent in Scotland ; and that eminent philosopher observed 
half a century ago, that one-third of the whole land of the country was Joaded 
with the fetters of a strict entail; and it is understood that additions are every 
day making to the quantity of land in tail, and that they now extend over half, 
if not nearly two-thirds of the country. Some of the most distinguished of the 
Scottish statesmen and lawyers have united in condemning the policy of per- 
petual entails, as removing a very powerful incentive to persevering industry 
and honest ambition. They are condemned as equally inexpedient and op- 
pressive ; and Mr. Bell sincerely hoped that some safe course might, ere long, 
be devised for restraining the exorbitant effects of tne entail law of Scotland, 
and for introducing some limitations consistent with the rules of justice and 
public policy. Entailments are recommended in monarchical governments, as 
a protection to the power and influence of a landed aristocracy; but such a 
policy has no application to republican establishments, where wealth does not 
form a permanent distinction, and under which every individual of every family 
has his equal rights, and is equally invited by the genius of the institutions. to de- 
pend upon his own merit and exertions. Every family, stripped of artificial 
supports, is obliged, in this country, to repose upon the virtue of its descendants 
for the perpetuity of its farm.’’* 


Has any reader an objection to the Land Reform proposed by Dr. 
Adam Smith, referred to by the late Chancellor Kent, to limit the Scot- 
tish land monopoly? Has he any objection to the establisment of a sys- 
tem, which shall effectually break up this species of monopoly in Great 
Britain, whose land is all in the hands of 60,000 proprietors, and which 
shall secure the soil of ruined Ireland to those who remain at home and 
cultivate it? If not, our readers would all be ‘‘ Land Reformers”’ in that 
unhappy country. 

Wiy then are you not all zealons Land Reformers in this country ? 
It isthe old entailments of New-York against which we contend, and 
the absentee landlordism throughout the Union against which we fight. 
Though the fathers of our republic were Land Reformers, in abolishing 
the odious entailments at common law, yet who will say that they per- 
fected the land system of this country ? They permitted the speculation 
in, and monopoly of God’s free earth, so that the pioneers of our west- 
ern wilderness must be satisfied with the poorer lands, and toil under 
great disadvantage toenrich the absent landholder; and in our older 
states it has already come to pass, under our present land system, that 
no poor young man can obtain a farm from the products of his labor. 

What we ask, is the freedom of the soil to each actual settler; so 
much thereof as he can cultivate—homestead exemption—which shall se- 
cure the sacredness of home against the unfeeling rapacity of the specu- 
lating capitalist ; and land limitation for the older states, by which they will 
be enabled to supply homes and farms to four-fold the population that can 
be provided for under our present land system. 

We have thus noticed some steps in the progress of English liberty, 
and have found that freedom and Land Reform have gone hand in hand. 





* Kent’s Commentaries, vol. 4, page 20. 
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The very privilege we now enjoy of marrying the choice of our own 
hearts, we have seen, was procured for us by the Land Reformer. By 
him have the vassals of the English tongue been emancipated, aristocracy 
vanquished, kings dethroned, and republican liberty established in this 
western world. By him must still greater triumphs be achieved for Eu- 
rope, and by him must the authority of God over the earth be vindicated, 
and the free gift thereof, which he made equally to each and all of the 
human family, be revived and confirmed. 

We do not wholly agree with the late Chancellor whom we have 
quoted, that under the genius of our institutions ‘‘ every individual of 
every family has his equal rights.” The truth is, that, when born, we 
are most unequal in consequence of unjust laws. Every individual has 
aright by nature to so much of the earth as he needs for his highest 
good, without price ; this is a truth that cannot be doubted by the un- 
prejudiced inquirer. How is this right of each guarantied in our own 
country? Behold a few who are born to great landed possessions, and 
the mass who are born to no possessions at all, and are not permitted to 
own any until they have been beggars for employment for many years, 
for the sake of the means of purchase ; ard in spite of all the hard work at 
the will of a master, and at such wages as he may choose to give, many are 
compelled to live without a home and die without a grave, leaving their 
bodies as nuisances to be buried by the public ! 

A health, then, to the Land Reformer; and may the time soon come, 
when each shall enjoy his right to the elements of nature, and be secured 
by the benevolence of our laws, the equal opportunity, and, so far as edu- 
cation will permit, equal means of fulfilling his destiny on earth! 


THE WIND AND THE WEATHERCOCK, 


Tax summer wind lightly was playing 
Round the battlement high of the tower, 
Where a vane, like a lady, was staying, 
A lady vane perched in her bow’r. 
To peep round the corner the sly wind would try ; 
But vanes, you know, never look in the wind’s eye, 
And so she kept turning slyly away, 
Thus they kept turning all through the day. 


The summer’s wind said, “she’s coqueting. 
But each belle has her points to be found ; 
Before evening, Ill venture on betting, 
She will not then go, but come round.” 
So he tried from the east, and he tried from the west, 
And the north and the south, to try which was best, 
But still she kept turning slyly away, 
Thus they kept playing all through the day. 


At evening, her hard heart to soften, 
He said, “ You’re of flint, I am sure ; 
But if vainly you’re changing so often, 
My favor you'll never secure.” 
“ Sweet sir,” said the vane, “it is you who begin, 
When you change so often, in me ’tis no sin ; 
If you cease to flutter, and steadily sigh, 
And will only be constant, I’m sure so will I.” 
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YOUNG IRELAND—THE FELON’S TRACK.* 


History is the essence of innumerable biographies.” So saith Car- 
lyle, and truly. Yet, perhaps, never truer is this, than in the chronicle 
of a revolutionary struggle, or, as exhibited in the annals of a people 
constantly engaged in an agitation to effect the supremacy of a national 
will as the ruling trust of the governing power; or, in any political em- 
pire. In those movements the leading spirits, the popular rulers—which 
does not always mean the actual rulers, as is most evident in Rome, 
Hungary and Ireland—the men who are appointed to the helm, are those 
who enjoy the largest amount of confidence, and whose acts are assented 
to in the largest amount of sympathy from their fellow-men ; who exhi- 
bit in their persons, by their skill, power and determination, the wants 
and wishes of the multitude—whom the multitude, by an individuality of 
opinion, identify as holding and pronouncing their entire desires and 
ideas ; therefore, by electricity of thought, they are the combined es- 
sence of the people, and their lives fill the history of the times. So it is, 
the life of William Tell is the history of the liberation of Switzerland. 
The lives of Rienzi and Massaniello unfold more of the glory, intrigues, 
fickleness, and fate of Italy, in their times, than if the entire chronicles of 
the Colonna, Orsini, Guelph, Guibelline, and a score of such, were hang- 
ing on the lips of the four winds of heaven. How much of European 
liberty is there not due to Luther ? and in a later day how much is there 
not centred on Napoleon. Gialileo’s is the grand history of the grandest 
epoch on earth’s record, after the coming of Christ—that of the immacu- 
late power of free-will, and the right of opinion in support of truth 
against legion and ignorance. In Columbus’s life, asin a Banquo mir- 
ror, history sees an endless region of events, and Washington's biography 
is the chronicle of American Independence. ‘The spirit of the man of 
the day, is the history of all those of which he is the centre, for in him 
are centred all their hopes and fears. From the creation of the world to 
the present time, mark each mighty epoch. Come o’er those beacons 
as you would stepping stones in an unfordable stream—come o’er them 
steadily, and you have passed through the brain of centuries, and grasped 
the history of the world. 

History itself is the cable by which time fastens the thoughts and ac- 
tions of his particular eras to their proper moorings. If of the time gone 
by, it is the golden link with the present, and if the present, is the mon- 
ument which truth piles up for the nobleness, worth, heroism, or genius 
of his era, holding out a bright example and a brilliant recompense, if 
good ; and if of deeds wicked or unmanly, is a warning signpost, in the 
frigid region of which it is the solitary occupier. Like a ‘‘ dangerous ” 
label, pointing out broken ice to the sleigh-driver on a frozen lake, it 
stands, ghostlike, warning, and shunned. 





* Tue Feton’s Track, or a history of the late attempted outbreak in IRELAND; 
embracing events in the Irish struggle, from the year 1843, to the close of 1848. By 
Micuaret Doueny, author of the * American Revolution.” New-York, W. H. Hol- 
brooke, 181 Fulton-street. : 
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The study of history must ever form one of the most intellectual and 
attractive studies to man. If true to its province it shall include al} 
provinces of literature. It shall present all the amusement and interest 
of fiction ; for the romantic realities of one thousand brains in their strife 
with the world, present more startling incidents and conflicting scenes 
than even the imagination of one brain could produce. It shall combine 
all the charm and instruction of biography; for it is nothing more or less 
than a picking of the grains from the chaff—the raising of a good and 
stately edifice from the choice materials of a thousand indifferent man- 
sions. It shall be full of the grandeur of epic verse; for the record of 
everything noble in man, or extensive and beautiful in nature, is hallowed 
with poetry. The feeling, identification, and appreciation, is poetry, 
whether it be dashed off in rugged prose, or meted out in syllables har- 
monious. Poetry is not a jingle, fighting through eight or ten syllables 
of a line, like a bell tolling in a church tower at the end of the rope that 
pulls it, but it is the thought to explain which it is there. When the 
bell tolls a death-knell, we don’t think of the means by which it is rung, 
or how far it is from the ground. There is poetry init then. We iden- 
tify ourselves with its purpose—we wnconsciously thrill, chilly, at its un- 
earthly tone. The very ivy leaves on the belfry tremble suspiciously, 
unlike their gay flutter on a marriage morn. The tombstones, which 
every day looked mere blocks of marble, now are an ungraved part of 
that which is beneath, come up to tell its pedigree to the new-comer. 
There is the poetry, the feeling, the identification ; and there is not a liv- 
ing thing but which, truly appreciated, contains more poetry than ever 
Ossian thought or Shakspeare wrote. 

Thus, the delight, fancy, magnanimity, and interest of poetry. Ro- 
mance, and biographical narrative, bound and sculptured by Truth into 
the enduring temple of history—what can surpass it—what seduce more 
than it—and than its, where the greater recompense ? 

We were led into these few introductory remarks by the work before 
us. It is, in a manner, a combination of those qualities, at Jeast in de- 
sign, which we consider as being all important in history. The work 
cannot accurately be, in itself, called one; but is a collection of stated 
and interesting facts, which make it a valuable chapter, or contribution 
to the annals of the country, whose misfortunes gave, at the same time, 
its inspiration and its record. It is from the pen of Micnaet Doueny, 
one who has had no meagre or insignificant share in those misfortunes, 
or in the struggle to retrieve them, which ended—no, not ended, heaven 
forbid—but which combined evils, transiently enveloped in a dismal, but 
not altogether dispiriting gloom; and in explanation of which, as far as 
in him lies, he has given this *‘ Felon’s Track” to the world. It is, 
alternately titled, a journal of his adventures, and the movements of his 
party; sometimes in conjunction with the cther leaders in their native 
hills, when forced to take their stand and fling their fortunes thereon— 
when, firstly, the passing of the “ gagging act” in the British senate 
closed their lips from addressing their countrymen in the cities and 
towns in their usual strain; and, secondly, when the suspension. of the 
habeas corpus threatened their personal safety. It is a journal of those 
times and movements, preceded by a review of the policy of many years 
previous, and the acts which more immediately led to the outbreak. 

We propose to have a short chat with our readers on Mr. Doheny’s book, 
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and Young Ireland; and to begin at the beginning, we perceive it is very 
gracefully dedicated to an Irishman of high rank in the representation of 
the American republic, and who has won no transient laurels beneath the 
stars and stripes. The opening at once shows the purport of the book, 
and the reason of itsdedication. Addressing General James Shields, Mr. 
Doheny says :— 


‘‘ There is nothing connected with this sad fragment of history, either in fact’ 
or hope, to suggest any association with your name or achievements. But as my 
main object is to show that Ireland’s failure was not owing to native recreancy or 
cowardice, I feel satisfied, that of all living men, your position and character will 
best sustain the sole aim of my present labor and ambition.” 


Before coming immediately to ‘“‘ Young Ireland,” we will cast our eye 
backwards, in a hasty review of affairs from Catholic Emancipation down- 
ward. The unbounded joy which followed the struggle so misunderstood 
and exaggerated, called “‘ The Emancipation,” was, in uo little manner, 
ruinous to the future freedom of Ireland. Kuinous, inasmuch as that, in 
the first fit of popular intoxication, it placed unlimited power in the hands 
of a man, whose destiny, no doubt, would have worked out for itself a 
brighter and a higher climax, had it not been thus inopportunely and indis- 
creetly placed in an immature zenith of political leadership. In that 
struggle, the wonderful sagacity, power, and political craft of that man— 
Daniel O’Connell—became manifest. He had a degraded people—de- 
graded in having to obey their religion to preserve their lives and proper- 
ty—to fashion to his purpose. He had to encounter in his enemies, 
power, dexterity, and daring; yet, ere the struggle was over, he proved 
that he outwitted the most cunning, and outbrazened the most intolerant. 
He succeeded in deceiving his opponents, and “ of all the great qualities 
displayed in that wonderful struggle, that which was most prized, was the 
cunning of evasion,” the influence of which has since been a bane to the 
country. In their flush of insanity, the people styled him “ Liberator ;” 
consigning to oblivion all those who had preceded him in the struggle for 
their national rights. They raised the giant hate and envy of the Pro- 
testant race, which has since proved to be the most enduring and stub- 
born connecting-link with England, and which John Mitchel was steadily 
sundering. And to crown their madness, they reared up an annual tri- 
bute—put gold into the balance with his patriotism, gave up thinking for 
themselves, and paid him for being their proxy. It is needless to point 
out how unfortunate that monument was to the future prospects of the 
country. An eagle is as much degraded in a golden cage as in an iron 
one. They are both one to the bird. A cage is a cage; and the ex- 
panding pride of the natural monarch of the air becomes so mopish in 
its thraldom, that at last its movements are merely mechanical, occasion- 
ally fluttering its wings to attract passing attention, stooping for its car- 
rion, or listlessly seated on the manufactured branches ornamenting the 
centre of his prison. Such was O’Connell’s fate. His grand soul, which 
of itself would have soared to immortality, was chained down with the 
golden bands which sophistry calls a “‘ tribute.”’ His speeches, instead 
of being the natural instinct and inspiration of truth, became the efforts 
of the paid advocate. His die-aways and new associations became peri- 
odical, and, as a matter of course. In fact, all his actions became me- 
chanical. His fluttering, his retirements, and his stooping for the carrion, 
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followed regularly. He was wound up like a clock, and had to strike to 
let all know he was there. His course went on like the gradations of the 
hours, heightening as it‘came to the twelfth, which was very loud, and 
gave notice of an approaching interest in number one. Thus it was, and 
the people—alas, at a very late hour—became undeceived. To follow 
O’Connell’s career is not our intention ; suffice, it was as wonderful as it 
was unparalleled and deceptive. He entered the British Senate, stormed 
it, till its most able representatives listened in silence and awe to the 
Irish leader. He reared enemies on all sides, and frightened them with 
his audacity and skill. He contracted the increasing hate and distrust of 
the Protestants as a mass, and all denominations save the Catholics. He 
begat societies with the fecundity of a rabbit. Earned the steady watch- 
fulness and opposition of the government. Was more than once arrested 
on a charge of sedition. Became a public demi-god—an idol paid for 
putting his foot upon any one who had genius or daring enough to aspire 
to a place in the popular will. And, lastly, started the late ‘ Repeal As- 
sociation,” built Conciliation Hall, and dazzled the people’s eyes with the 
antagonistic mottoes—‘“‘ Ireland for the Irish,” “‘ God save the Queen.” 
This last association looked so like a daguerreotype of its predecessors, 
that it met with but little success at first, and needs must have fallen still- 
born, were it not that O’Connell’s audacity and wariness provoked the 
government to proscription, and a menace was held out by Lord Ebring- 
ton, that no one should be employed by the government who followed in 
his path. The government-hating and opposition-loving spirit of the land 
was aroused, and the Repeal ranks and treasury at the same time were 
soon filled. 

But there was fast growing, both in strength and in the love and con- 
fidence of the country, a party who were soon destined to shed a glory on 
their era—the nestlings who were soon to take wing, and soar untrammel- 
ed by any other will save that which Omnipotence alone endowed them 
with. They were the party denominated ‘“ Youne IreLanp,” and whose 
name is since world-wide, as synonomous with genius, and whose enemies 
have even been betrayed into rapture with their oratory and their blood- 
lightening lyrics. It was not long before they showed a growing spirit of 
antagonism to the usual hum-drum proceedings of ‘‘ the Hall.” They 
were young spirits, full of enthusiasm and sincerity ; believing in self-re- 
iiance, and a glorious deliverance. They had no cant, no duplicity, no 
chicanery. Bursting with love, genius, and energy, they could not brook 
silence when Truth demanded utterance. When dissimulation was visi- 
ble, they would crush it fearlessly, no matter who the dissembler. After 
the God of Life, Honor and Justice, were their household deities. This 
party had an organ characterized by all those qualities for which they are 
celebrated—‘‘ The Nation’’—the publication of which marks a new era in 
the history of Ireland. The talent of that journal—the combined ener- 
gies of the Young Ireland party—soon raised it to such a pinnacle in 
Ireland, that it argued a downright ignorance, and want of appreciation 
of literature, to be without it: nor did its real merits or reputation stay 
until it was second to no literary or politica, ournal in Europe, at the 
same time that it was steadily rearing a trans-atlantic fame. 

The founder of this party, and the first who “ dared” to cross the path 
of O'Connell, was the young and glorious Tuomas Davis, far the great- 
est man of the day, of his own or any other party in Ireland, It seemed 
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as if the combined worth of the party was centred in him, and he toiled 
with the gigantic efforts, as if he knew it. This noble spirit is so justly 
and eloquently described by his friend Doheny, that it would be unjust to 
both if we should use other words than those in the text : 


‘« His penetrating glance, half shrouded by its own shyness, his face averted 
from the crowd, and his mind turned within, he would come, and sit, and hear, 
and suppress the emotions that swelled his proud young heart, as he caught 
glimpses of a bright future for his country. He had the richest store of prac- 
tical knowledge, an imagination fruitful as a sunny clime ; faith, hope and cou- 
rage boundless as immortal love. That he could realize all things which came 
witbin the scope of his own fond yearnings, he had no doubt.” 


Speaking of him in connection with “ The Nation,” he says :— 


“In speech, article, song, and essay, the spell of Davis’s extraordinary genius 
and embracing love was felt. Historic memories, forgotten stories, fragments of 
tradition, the crumleich on the mountain, and the fossil in the bog, supplied him 
substance and spirit wherewith to mould and animate nationality. Native art, 
valor, virtue. and glory, seemed to grow under his pen. All that had a tendency 
to elevate and ennoble, he rescued from the past to infuse into the future. His 
songs, so soft and tender, and yet so redolent of manliness and hope, inspired the 
ambition to compose a minstrelsy as wild and vigorous as themselves. They 
were read and learned and sung with an avidity and pride theretofore unknown.” 


How far the modesty of Mr. Doheny may exclude himself from any 
share in the literary distinction of his Young Ireland brethren, the elo- 
quent extracts we have quoted will show. 

At this time the circle, or party, amongst other national spirits, count- 
ed Davis, Dillon, McNevin, Doheny, Williams, Duffy and Meagher. 
Mitchel and Reilly were among the gifted who joined afterwards. In 
one of their reunions, at the house of McNevin, the series of works 
known since as the “ Library of Ireland,” was projected and determined 
on. Whatever of grandeur or groatness there was in the land—its poet- 
ry, its legends, the lives of its men of piety, learning and distinction— 
whatever that was national or instructive, from Donegal to Kerry, and 
from the Achil isles to the Hill of Howth, was to be raked up and pre- 
sented, in a cheap yet worthy form, to the people. They succeeded to 
admiration, their benefits were full of promise, and they deserved it. 
Duffy’s collection of Irish ballads are equal, if they do not surpass, the 
Percy relics, and the fame of Young Ireland might rest immortalized on 
John Mitchel’s life of Hugh O'Neill, if the writing of historical biogra- 
phy is capable of so high a distinction. A gloom, a bitter gloom, swept 
over the land now. Scarce had the second volume proclaimed the age of 
the series, when the bright soul of the era was called to revel with his 
kind at the banquet-halls of the blest and the good. Mozart died finish- 
ing the requiem that was first destined to chant over its creator, and then 
to enchant creation. De Lisle wrote the chant that conducted him to the 
scaffold, and which, then and since, is the war-cry of his nation—‘* The 
Marsellaise.”’” Tasso lived long, yet died only when appreciated—the 
blithe notes of Fame singing him out of the world, with the laurels on 
his brow for a death-chaplet. And Thomas Davis fled from the earth 
when he had fostered and created an appreciation that could weep tears 
of blood for his loss. 
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Smith O’Brien was not yet associated with this party, though he joined 
the Repeal ranks in the excitable times of ’43, during the period of the 
State Trials. The old O’Connellite party, from time to time, began to 
feel the power and the evident determination of the younger and more 
intelligent body. There had been many differences between them. Mr. 
O’Brien sided with the young party, not through any premeditated desire, 
but purely from expressing himself in favor of ‘‘ education, self-reliance, 
organization and progress.” The Young Irelanders saw it was necessa- 
ry to curtail the expenses with which Conciliation Hall was wantonly 
beset, by a lot of sinecure employments, and took an opportunity of so 
doing at a time when O’Connell was absent at Derrynane. They con- 
tinued their efforts when he came to town, and so differences arose in 
committtee. On one of these occasions, matters were pushed to a divi- 
sion. O’Connell was in the chair, when the votes stood, the Reforming par- 
ty twenty-three, the O’Connellite twenty-two. ‘* Here O’Connell assumed 
the right to give two votes, one as member, which made the numbers 
equal, and a casting vote as chairman.” It was without precedent, and 
its unfairness is palpable to all. There was a bitter quarrel, also, on a dis- 
cussion of the Colleges Bill, which proposed a system of mixed education, 
which would be most beneficial to Ireland, inasmuch as that the youth of 
the land would be reared free from the bigotry which a separate and ma- 
levolent education instils into the young mind, and which it is impossible 
thoroughly to eradicate. This bill presented features the most hopeful 
for allaying the dissensions which had so long aggravated the prosperity 
of nationality in Ireland. It was denounced by extreme bigots as ‘* God- 
less,” and in “ opposition to Scripture.” Some Protestants, and one 
Catholic bigot, joined in this ground. The Young Irelanders were in 
favor of education, supported it, and argued its necessity. Mr. O’Con- 
nell would have ‘‘ new colleges, purely Catholic, and entirely under the 
control of the Catholic Bishops,” and was ‘‘ against mixed education.” 
A “ vital difference” was created by this discussion, and ‘‘ there were 
carried away from that meeting, in the hearts of many, seeds of bitter- 
ness and hate which ripened in after times, and under gloomier auspices.” 
It was towards the close of this year, 1845, that Davis died. Thus the 
ground is plain on which those parties were gathering their strength 
Petty cavils and obstructions were raised by the Old Ireland party, from 
time to time, until the secession took place, July 26, 1846. The facts 
are, the association pledged themselves to oppose the return of whig 
members to Parliament, notwithstanding which, they allowed Mr. Shiel 
to be returned, unopposed, for Dungarvan. Mitchel, Meagher and O’Gor- 
man remonstrated against the betrayal. This remonstrance occurred in 
committee. On the next day of public meeting, the leading Young Ire- 
landers attended. A letter was received from the elder O’Connell, full 
of invectives against the ‘‘ advocates of physical force,” as he pleased to 
call them. A stormy discussion followed. John O’Connell spoke three 
hours in charging ‘‘ Young Ireland” with having had promises of aid 

Jrom Ledru Rollin, and many a surer source.” Meagher replied in an 
eloquent and inspired oration, in which he delivered his celebrated apos- 

trophe to the sword. The applause that greeted the young Tribune, 

during his address, was tremendous and unanimous. O'Connell, who 
has all the vices, without any of the genius of his father, rose, and 
rudely interrupting, said, “‘ either Mr. Meagher or myself should leave 
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the Convention.” Meagher, ‘‘ too generous to avail himself of the enthu- 
siasm he excited, withdrew, as also did O’Brien, Mitchel, Devin Reilly, 
and the others of the party, with the greater portion of the persons present. 

The Irish Confederation was formed by the seceders in the January 
following. The bases were “ freedom, tolerance, and truth. There was 
no avowal of war, and no pledge of peace.” A visible change seemed 
to take possession of Mr. O’Connell, and he made overtures of reconcilia- 
tion through Rev. Dr. Wiley. ‘ His mission was unfortunate, and led 
to greater misunderstanding.” Several skirmishes took place in the 
streets of Dublin, between the followers of the opposite parties, with 
little more damage than a few broken heads, and the peace-men were the 
aggressors. At first, the confederates were jeered at, called ‘ infidels,” 
* spies,” “ communists,” in fact were shunned for atime. But this could 
not last. The men whose genius was the only light that illuminated the 
* Hall,” certainiy could not have got so wicked all of a sudden? The 
men who wrote the ‘‘ Young Ireland Library” surely meant well? Peo- 
ple got calmer, and the Confederation prospered. O’Connell died this 
year at Genoa, on the 15th May. [Immediately young O’Connell began 
to make capital of the dust of his father. Young Ireland was denounced 
as the murderers of the “‘ Liberator,” and were forbid to attend his fune- 
ral procession. A slight reaction ensued on the appearance of the body 
in the city, An election was in being at the time. The procession served 
as a canvasser for the liberal member, and the dead body of O’Connell 
sent into Parliament a man who had his greatest opposition while alive. 
Such was the end of O’Connell. ‘The Confederation rapidly progressed. 

Now we come to the soul and sinew of the Irish movement—Joun 
Mircnet. We are in ’48. The Catholic hierarchy look coolly on. The 
Confederation shines like the morning-star. Its genius commands the 
respect of all men of mind in the country. Its:crowded ranks are still 
increasing. A new soul spoke. The brightness of a constellation cen- 
tred in one spirit, and it rose grand and prophetic above the Confedera- 
tion. Mircnet arose. He saw the futility of wasting time in trying to 
conciliate the landlords, and devoted himself to the tenant-right question. 
delivering lectures on the Jand-tenure and poor-law which startled all, but 
displayed the truth and nobleness of his principles and motives. He de- 
voted his entire energies to the people, and continued to spread his ideas 
through the leading columns of the ‘ Nation,” ‘‘ of which he was at the 
time editor-in-chief—writing the greatest portion of the leading articles.” 
Mr. Duffy, the ‘‘ responsible owner and editor,” differed with some of 
Mitchel’s ideas, The flame was fanned by certain parasites, and the two 
great journalists separated. This disagreement suggested ‘ the neces- 
sity of drawing up a programme of guidance for the Confederation,” 
A committee was appointed. It.was drawn up. Mitchel objected to 
it on principle, and in the council it gave rise to a long, earnest, 
and angry debate. Mitchel proposed, as the only resource of the 
country, an appeal to arms, and a preparation therefor. It is need- 
less to go through the affair in all its meanness. Men, not principles, 
were visibly swaying the confederates, and Mitchel was defeated. 
On the division, after the three nights’ discussion, the members stood— 
—the Confederation, 318, Mitchel, 183. ‘T’o teach his own doctrines, 
Mitchel started the ‘“* United Irishman.” ‘So great was the sale of the 
first number, that the press was kept busy for three days and nights, 
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When the second was announced, a guard of police was necessary to 
keep order and peace among the news-readers, around the office door.” 
The perspicuity, clearness, devotion, singleness of purpose, and demo- 
cratic determination, which characterized the writings of John Mitchel, 
and the high literary tone of the writings of Reilly, Mangan, “ Meany,” 
and others, almost instantaneously raised the ‘“‘ United Irishman” to a 
standard of eminence. never before obtained by any like production in 
the land. Matters were coming quickly to a climax. ‘The Government 
trembled in dismay. Something must be done. O’Brien, Meagher and 
Mitchel were selected for prosecution ; two suits being instituted against 
the latter, one for an article, the other for a speech. The juries, in the 
cases of Meagher and O’Brien, disagreed. The Treason-Felony act 
was passed, and Mitchel was arrested under its powers, for publications 
in his paper. He was lodged in Newgate—the Bastile of Dublin—hal- 
lowed as the shrine of patriotism by the blood of the martyrs of ’98. 
The mockery of a trial was given him. His appearance at the bar of 
the court is thus described : 


“ Ascending the steps to the front of the dock, and lifting, as he advanced, 
the glazed dark cap he wore during his imprisonment, as gracefully as if he 
entered a drawing-room, he took his stand in a firm but easy attitude. His ap- 
pearance was equally removed from bravado and fear. His features, usually 
placid and pale, had a rigid clearness about then that day, we can never forget. 
They seemed, from their transparency and firmness, like some wondrous ima- 
gination of the artist’s chisel, in which the marble fancying itself human, had 
begun to breathe. The eye was calm and bright—the mouth, the feature 
round which danger loves to play, though easy, motionless, and with lips apart, 
had about it an air of immobility and quiet scorn, which was not the effect of 
muscular action, but of nature in repose. And in his whole appearance, fea- 
tures, attitude and iook, there was a conscious pride and superiority over his op- 
ponents, which, though uopresuming and urbane, seemed to speak louder than 
words—I am the victor here to-day.’ ” 


His fate was sealed. The mockery went on: he was found guilty, 
and the next day banished in chains, And the nation looked on in 
silence. Various rumors of a rising—barricades, and a rescue, were 
afloat during his imprisonment and trial, and it is believed, that but for 
some influential members of the confederation, it would have been attempt- 
ed. That attempt would have lit a page in Irish history which must 
now remain in darkness, imbecility and gloom. The magnanimity of 
John Mitchel, and the infernal perfidy which characterized his prosecu- 
tors, gained over numbers to the national cause. 

Of all men which characterized his stormy period, Mitchel was the 
grandest, the most elevated, the mildest, but the most determined. He 
combined the grandeur and simplicity of the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment, with the mission of a Moses and the determination of a Gallileo. 
Like a Jeremiah, Isaiah, or a Samuel, he hurled his prophecies on bis 
people, giving at the same time the properties for their consummation. 

n the mountain of Justice and Truth, and from the divinity of kis soul, 
as a Moses, he received the tablets of the true faith, and delivered them 
to his race, that they might be happy. Eppur si muove—“ nevertheless 
it moves,” cried Gallileo in defence of his immortal discovery, and in 
defiance of the Inquisition, on whose racks he was being tortured. 
Bonds, racks, nor thumb-screws, carry no proof: they are the assertion 
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of might against truth. ‘Nevertheless it moves,” cried the man of 
God. ‘“ Her victory is mine,” cried Mitchel ; ‘‘no one presumes that it 
is a criminal who stands in this dock.” How could the God of the brave 
save him, and let Gallileo perish —how could he raise him, and let Em- 
met sink 1—how could he nourish him and let Tone wither?’ No! He 
was worthy to follow them. That worthiness deifies his name. 

Afier this the Council was reduced, and affairs began to look stern. 
The disunion was healed; and, to fulfil Mitchel’s prophecies, that he 
“eft hundreds to follow him,” two new journals were established by 
members of his faith. The ‘‘ Feton,’’ taking its name from him whose 
principles it preached, written by Martin, Reilly, Lalor, Brenan, &c. ; 
and the “ Trinune,” by Williams, O'Doherty, Doheny, Savage, Anti- 
sell, and others. ‘‘ The great object of the first was to follow in the foot- 
steps of the United Irishman, and that of the latter, to urge the same 
principles upon a more republican basis.’’ Those journals soon acquired 
a vast and enviable popularity, and the repeblican principles were preach- 
ed with daring and ability. They grew too influential to be guarantied 
long life; and on the &th of July, by one fell stroke, the registered 
proprietors of the three national journals, The “ Felon,” “ Tribune,” 
and ‘‘ Nation,’’ were seized. Three offices were ransacked ; autographs 
became valuable witnesses; types were smashed, for that they smelt of 
nationality, and the trials proceeded in due course. John Martin was 
transported for ten years, on the part of the “ Felon.” Kevin Izod 
O'Doherty, the young, the promising, and the noble, after three trials, 
shared his fate. For his connection with the “ Tribune,” the poet 
Williams was tried for the same offence and paper, and acquitted, and 
Duffy, after an imprisonment of some months, and a trial, was set at 
liberty. Numbers were imprisoned, and many escaped to the mountains. 

We feel we are outstripping the bounds of our intention in this arti- 
cle; and to follow the leaders who left the city for the mountains of Tip- 
perary and Waterford, after the events just viewed, the reader must refer 
to the work of Mr. Doheny. It will be found of much, and, at times, ab- 
sorbing interest. Some critic has justly called it a ‘ romance of his- 
tory.” It contains many of the conferences of the leaders in the moun- 
tains, their plans, and frustrations. ‘The incidents which led to, and 
attended the Ballingarry, Mullinahone, Killenaull, and State Quarry at- 
tempts, with much that was inaccurately known, plainly stated, and much 
that was unknown brought to light. A large, and by no means unin- 
teresting portion of the work, is taken up with Mr. Doheny’s personal 
narrative—his wanderings in the hills, his escape to England, thence to 
France—and concludes with the rising in September, and the attempts 
at Portlaw, Glenbour, Slievenamon, &c., in Waterford and Tipperary, 
by O’ Mahony and Savage. 

Mr. Doheny has a clear, forcible style of writing—often ascending to 
eloquence, and never falling below the tenor due to works of this class, 
At times he is compressed to admiration, at others scattered to careless- 
ness. There are some beautiful bursts of poetic prose, as in the eulogy 
of Davis; and we feel confident that the author is equal to a much higher 
composition than that which this book, taken generally, presents. There 
are some poems in the book, which possess merit, for their melody, chaste- 
ness, spirit, and resignation—especially those “To my Wife,” “The 
Outlaw’s Wife,” and “‘ Cuisla gal ma Croidhe.” Our space precludes 
us giving more than one view of the latter :— 












The Song of the Ejected Tenant. 





‘‘ I’ve given the manhood’s early prime, 
And manhood’s waning years ; 
I’ve blest thee in thy sunniest time, 
And shed with thee my tears ; 
And mother, though thou’st cast away 
The child who’d die for thee, 
My latest accents still shall pray 





For Cuisla gal ma croidhe.” 


The descriptions of his adventures, and the scenery through which he 
passed, are told with much passion and feeling. The book is also recom- 
tended, by having lithographic portraits of the author, Davis, Mitchel, 
Meagher, O’Brien, Reilly, Dillon, O'Gorman, McManus, O’Donohoe, 
Duffy and Savage. They are well executed, and many of them excellent 
likenesses. ‘The work, altogether, is a valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of the democracy of the times, if it were for nothing more than the 


facts it records. 


Young Ireland is not extinguished in the banishment of one portion of 
Its spirit and essence lives with the 
prestige of its sincerity and greatness, among the people, and may yet 
write a page in history, whose brightness shall so shine, that recent 
events will only be seen, as through a mist or the halo of a dream. 


it, or in the exile of the other. 


THE SONG OF THE EJECTED TENANT. 


I crave thee on the morrow, 
My old accustomed home, 

In sadness and in sorrow 

The hollow world to roam. 

Too old to be a ranger, 

With heart too full of pride 

To crouch unto the stranger, 
Whom I have oft defied. 

’Tis hard links should be riven, 
That time and friendship wove— 
"Tis hard power should be given 
To hearts that know not love. 
’Tis hard, when death is near me, 
With certain step, though slow— 
When nought is Vote to cheer me, 
Tis hard from home to go. 

I leave the chimney corner, 

The old familiar chair, 

To lay before tae scorner 

My aged bosom bare— 

To stand at every dwelling, 

To catch the rich man’s eye, 
And with a heart high-swelling, 
For some small pittance sigh. 

My hope of joy is broken, 

My happiness is o'er, 

The words of fate are spoken— 
“ Beg thou for evermore.” 

Would that my life were over, 
My wearied life of pain ! 

Would that the green grave’s cover, 
My aged form might gain! 








With eye and heart delighted, ; 
My only child beside, j 
I heard her young vow plighted— 
T saw her made a bride 

In joy we knelt around ker, 

Bat ere a year went by, 

The demon Sickness foand her—, 
She sought her bed to die. 

When Spring’s night-stars were paling, 
Our ululu was loud ; 

With woman’s bitter wailing, 

We wound her in her shroud. 

She left a child behind her, 

I reared him on my knee ; 

Alas! if man were kinder, 

He need not beg with me. 

Over the mighty mountain, 

And by the lone sea-shore, 

By ice-bound stream and fount in, 
We'll wander evermore. 

To us, like lamb that ranges 

Along a bleak hill-side, 

From all the season’s changes, 

A shelter is denied. 

I will not wisn disaster 

To him who did me wrong, 

I leave him to a master 

That’s merciful as strong ; 

And when the dawn is breaking 
Upon the land ond sea, 

I'll say, with bosom aching, 

‘“‘ Farewell, old home, to thee.” 
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THE CEDAR GLADES. 





CHAPTER II. 


Ovp Hannau returned with an uneasy tread to her master’s residence, 
and in a short time after the two figures first mentioned approached. 
One of them was a tall, gaunt, square-shouldered individual, dressed in 
linsey-woolsey clothes, that never fitted, and which were of a villainous 
color, composed of green and brown-—wore a soiled Mackinaw over- 
coat, and a cap made of the hide of a wild cat. On his feet were an 
immense pair of cow-hide shoes. He held in his hand, at “a trail 
arms,” an enormous rifle, carrying a half ounce ball. A shot pouch 
and powder-horn hung from his right and left. A cold grimace, a devil 
would have envied, played over his features—his eye, lit up with a flash- 
ing lustre, indicating emotions fiendish, marked everything around him 
with a scrutiny searching in the extreme—while his aspect and demeanor 
were not only forbidding, but hideonsly revolting. His tread was quick 
yet firm, his gestures few but emphatic. The other individual was dress- 
ed in similar clothes, but of a russet hue, was not of medium heighth, 
had on a blanket overcoat—carried a rifle, running sixty-four to the 
pound, with shot-pouch and powder-horn to match—and had in his left 
bosom a large buck-horn handled knife. His features were swarthy, 
and rendered more than usually disgusting from possessing a beard of 
several days growth. He had a small, restless, gray eye,—from under 
his raccoon cap hung, in rat-tail tags, his uncombed hair—his whole 
appearance giving the unmistakable signs of a ruffian. They halted 
under the cedar, from which, as before mentioned, swung the gate. It 
was the lonesome, solemn, spiritual hour of one o’clock—a half-melted 
snow spotting the ground, on which glittered countless spangles of fresh 
fallen frost—the heavens smiling above with a beauty unearthly—the 
moon shooting forth enchanting brightness from her half-hid dise—the 
starry radiance of the more distant orbs sparkling through space—all 
animated nature in the deepest repose—nothing being heard save the 
splashing waves of the stream below, giving forth the monotonous, yet 
distant roar, of its many diminutive cascades, with which, from time to 
time, mingled with the far-off howl of the wandering wolf, and the sigh of 
the winter’s winds, sweeping over the cliffs and through the trees, stand- 
ing, like sentinels, around the house. The two figures moved from 
under the tree, and stood near a window, at the end of the house, near 
the chimney. In the chamber,.near whieh they stood, flickered a 
waving light, shed from the expiring embers of what, a few hours before, 
had been a huge log fire. In that room reposed old Arthur and his 
son, on opposite beds, their faces uncovered, a rifle standing near the 
head of each, and from under their pillows protruded the handles of a 
brace of pistols—while dozed away, at his feet, the old man’s family 
cats. The two looked on the scene for five, ten, twenty seconds—but it 
was no time for thought—action was the relief they sought from the 
horrid spell around them. In two seconds two panes of glass were shat- 
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tered, and, through the heaving ribs of the old man, passed the heated 
ball of the rifle—while, from his bed, leaped the young man, his right 
arm dangled from his shoulder, bones, flesh, marrow and blood, hanging 
together. Two distinct echoes rolled, and floated up and down the 
craggy banks of the stream—a wail of unutterable agony issued from 
the house, and steps, quick and furious, were made for “the Cedar 
Glades.” Pea, the overseer, was in the room in a few seconds—so were 
all the negroes. The old man never changed position. As the light 
was held near him, a smoking puddle of blood was forming in his bed— 
his head was slightly turned down, and from his mouth was slowly issu- 
ing a stream of foamy gore. His son was stretched on the floor, the 
blood, like a cataract, spouting from his shoulder. Tears, shrieks, 
groans, and yells, with the barking and whining of dogs, were all min- 
gled together. In five minutes, a messenger was en route for the doctor, 
another for the coroner, and magistrate, and a third, for the nearest 
neighbors. 

* [ will—by h—Il, I will,” said the tall person. 

“Well, d—ned if I care—so here goes,” answered the swarthy-fea- 
tured murderer, and into the dark depths of ‘‘ Hag’s Pool,” sunk two 
rifles—then fell a small shower of something like hail, but the appear- 
ance of the heavens vetoed that idea,—it was only a couple of handfuls 
of bullets—and immediately after followed two pair of shoes and bullet- 
moulds. 

Ring was up that morning at dawn of day, called on his wife for 
some whisky, drank a full tumbler, in ten minutes repeated it, and, tell- 
ing her—‘‘if they tree me, you must break for the nation—and don’t 
handle the bills till I see you”—left for the Mills. He met Sam at the 
end of the lane, near the hog-pen. 

‘* Have you heard anything, or what makes you come up here so devil- 
ish soon ?” inquired the tall murderer. 

“No, I ain’t—but I'm going to tramp—it’s no use; you had better, 
too; if we don’t we'll stretch herap—that’s all,’’ answered the other. 

‘* | wish the d—ned thing had not happened,—no, I don’t—he tried to 
kill me once, d—n him. Oh, h—ll, yonder comes—get over the fence— 
quick,—into the fodder- house.” 

The murderers remained thus concealed about fifteen minutes—when 
Woods remarked it was useless to stay where they were—that if they 
were going to do anything it was time they were about it—and then 
leisurely (apparently) got out of the fodder-house, fed the hogs, and 

walked towards the house with a basket on his arm, Ring following him. 
In a few minutes his father and mother, his two brothers, and himself, 
with Ring, were all arrested. A strong party, under the sheriff, by a 
coup de main, had carried the citadel of the Woods’, ere they were 
aware. 

By ten o’clock the prisoners were brought before a young justice of 
the peace, who was in an impulsive mood, brought on by the strong 
(moral) pressure from without, about to go beyond the law, in commit- 
ting the whole of them to jail. But Mrs. Woods, lovely soul, had anti- 
cipated this, and had sent a messenger, (who was ordered not to spare 
horse-flesh,) for a lawyer, as soon as they had been arrested. 

At half past one o’clock, P. M., Mr. G., the lawyer, entered the room, 
where were the justice, the prisoners, and an eager crowd. The corv- 
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ner, who had just arrived, occupied the room in which were the corpse 
and wounded man, by holding an inquest. The verdict of the jury of 
inquest was, “ That the deceased, Arthur McDaniel, had come to his 
death by means of the discharge of a gun, by the hands of some person 
or persons to the jurors unknown,” T he wounded man was examined 
at an early hour that morning—amputation was resorted to—the doctor 
saying that it was possible to save him. He took the lock-jaw, and was 
buried in three days. In the meantime the examination of the prisoners 
proceeded, being conducted on the part of the defence by Mr. G., as be- 
fore intimated. As a criminal lawyer, no one west of the Alleghanies 
was an equal to Mr. G., and,amid the great intellects of the land, he 
stood a co-equal. Through the uncertainties, contradictions, and ab- 
surdities, which are so mixed up with human transactions, he could pour 
an illuminating tide of light, which, falling on the salient angles of the 
subject, made all things appear calm, clear, and consistent, as a deep 
chasm when lit up by the summer’s mid-day sun. His was that strange 
faculty, that can daguerreotype the phases of human action—that can 
spread forth a panorama of the deepest and darkest act, and by the colors 
of an argumentative fancy, and with the hues of a logical imagination, 
clothe it in the drapery of Eden. He could utter, in tones that would 
make men feel they were unmortal, the indignant and everlasting protest 
of virtue against vice—he could give you glimpses of the ineffable beati- 
tude reserved for the pure, and paint, in colors of chaotic darkness, the 
terrors of the wicked. He could play upon the chords of human feel- 
ing as a master, knowing no superior, meeting no equal. Over the 
landse: ape of human emotion he could cause the Aurora of reviving a 
to dawn, in a manner so gentle yet triumphant, with a light so glad, 

pervading, that reality itself, in its most potent hour, would fail to chnal 
the rapture of the moment when hope retook the citadel of the soul. 

The parties had all been arrested on snspicion, founded on threats 
uttered, and deeds done, during the last six months. ‘These threats had 
increased in fierceness and number since the fight, in the preceding 
autumn. By Mr. G.’s tact and arguments, ail, except Sam Woods and 
Ring, were released. And then, never did humanity have to blush over 
the outpourings of a darker heart, or weep over the exhibitions of a soul 
more utterly bereft of every emblem of virtue, more entirely bankrupt 
in all the elementary affections of our common nature. She openly 
gloried in the death of her father—the old negro thief—the old slave 
robber—the old, gray-headed devil—she wished it had heen done years 
ago. ‘Thus was she making human language the medium by which she 
was disseminating thoughts, that we may hope only the doomed in 
Tophet love to circulate. Sam, her pet, having the fear of the gallows 
before his eyes—went to his mother, and whispered in a manner as em- 
phatic as a thunder-clap—‘ If you don’t stop your infernal racket, we'll 
all go to h—Il together—they’ll hang us here instead of in town.” The 
looks of the auditors, all hideous with rage, all frowning with indignation, 
abundantly satisfied the mother that the son was correct in his advice. 
Her words ceased, and back upon her own soul rolled the envenomed 
tide of her execrable thoughts. 

After an extended examination of four hours, in which the ceol skill 
and adroit manceuvres of the lawyer had well nigh thwarted the honesty 
of the magistrate, the prisoners were placed under strict guard, to be 
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forth-coming at nine o’clock next morning. In the meantime the whole 
country had been policed, as it were, and every sign eagerly sought 
after. 

The snow had now all disappeared, except in a few fissures and 
chasms, not reached by the rays of the sun, After long-searching, at 
last fresh tracks were found in the snow, down the creek, half a mile 
from McDaniel’s, pointing towards the ‘‘ Devil’s Paths.” ‘There were 
eight or ten of these tracks so formed that it was evident more than one 
person had made them. They were each accurately measured by several 
individuals. About three hundred yards nearer to, and still pointing to- 
wards the “ Paths,” were more tracks ina chasm covered with snow. 
They also were measured. And, finally, within twenty steps, and point- 
ing towards ‘“* Hag’s-Well,” were the half of two tracks. All of these 
tracks were measured, and found to agree in every particular. Ring’s 
house was immediately searched anew, (for it had been searched early in 
the morning,) without finding anything corroborative of the general sus- 
picion. Woods’s house was searched, ransacked; “the Mills,” the 
Race Course Stand, the Grocery, the out-houses—every place—yet no 
clue, nothing could be found, but a vague, and, as yet, irresistible suspi- 
cion, greatly exasperated by Mrs. Woods’ conversation and acts, on 
which to commit the two prisoners. People began to talk—the first ra- 
diations of sympathy—the earliest pulsations of commiseration began to 
show themselves. ‘Thus closed the day. 

Next morning, at nine o’clock, the parties re-assembled ; the prison- 
ers looked more at ease. ‘The examination proceeded. An old man, 
whose son the young Woods had beaten within an inch of his life, in- 
quired if a large rifle, that Sam Woods was known some two weeks ago 
to have owned, had been found. Woods replied, with the greatest com- 
posure, that he had swapped it for a squirrel rifle and a shot-gun, and 
that they might be found at his father’s, in his chamber. These two 
guns were examined ; the shot-gun was found to be useless, and the rifle 
had too small a calibre for the bali that had been cut out of young Mc- 
Daniel’s shoulder, before he expired. 

It was now nearly twelve, and nothing had been discovered in the ex- 
amination, of sufficient weight on which to base a commitment. The 
heart was getting sick—crime was about to go unpunished. 

As a party of three or four were looking around ‘ Hag’s-Well,” the 
boy whom Woods had beaten, saw on its edge, near a cluster of 
moss, a large shoe floating with its sole upwards. It was soon measured 
with great exactness, and found to agree with a number of the 
tracks that had been found. Immediately afterwards one of the parties 
picked up a newly-run bullet near the “ Well.” The old man, whose 
boy had been beaten, was in a tremor of excitement. The greatest in- 
terest pervaded the little group. The shoe and the bullet were immedi- 
ately taken to the magistrate—when he and the attending crowd, with 
the prisoners, hastened to the “ Well.” Wild and startling glances, as 
of a convicted demon, shot from Woods’ eyes. His features were 
ghastly—the tortures of conscience were beginning to awake. Mr. G. 
looked blank, and in a few seconds said to young Woods, in a coercive 
manner, that if in ten seconds he did not change his countenance, he 
would not appear for him for all his father’s estate. In five seconds the 
young man’s features were different. Ring appeared stupid, sullen, si- 
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lent, as if unable to comprehend what was going on. He, however, 
watched, in stolen glances, the shoe that had been found. The shoe 
and the bullet were about to become the ‘‘ sesame” of the murder. The 
newly-found bullet and the one cut from McDaniel’s shoulder having 
been weighed, were found to balance each other in the apothecary’s 
scales. To search the “ Well” was at once determined on. It was 
searched long and thoroughly—iron hooks and large fish-hooks, several 
tied together, being used. At length slowly, firmly, and almost fearing 
to breathe, our old man, before named, drew up a heavy article—his son 
exclaimed—‘‘ Look—run,—daddy’s got the gun.” In one second all 
eyes were centred upon the rescued gun. The newly-found bullet fitted 
its calibre. A mountain load of uncertainty rolled from the minds of 
the assembled hundreds. 

In searching young Woods’ chamber, a pair of moulds for half- 
ounce bullets had been found. When the parties had returned to 
the house, upon some one’s suggesting it, the ball that had killed the 
old man, was looked for, and found to have lodged in a log near the 
head of the bed. It was immediately cut out, a new bullet was run in 
the moulds found in Woods’ chamber, the two were placed in the scales, 
and they balanced. Woods had made the mistake of throwing into the 
‘* Well” the small moulds instead of the large ones. The small ones 
were looked for, but could nowhere be found. 

The magistrate signed the commitment. Ten—fifteen, twenty-five 
thousand dollars were offered as security in the bond, for the appearance 
of Woods at the next circuit court. The magistrate was inflexible. 
Woods and Ring slept in jail for four months, until court met. 


—— 
CHAPTER III. 


Ir was as fair a morn as ever in a southern clime dawned upon the 
earth. The fresh verdure smiled from a thousand hills and plains, and 
green waved in the early zephyre the branches of a thousand, groves.— 
Fourth from amidst ten thousand thickets, over field and meadow, in 
garden and lane, by winding brook and trickling streamlet, on hill, in 
dale, on earth, in air, sang multiplied thousands of birds caroling 
their sweetest notes—rejoicing in the morning—leaping from branch to 
branch, and making echo glad with their musical dissonance. From 
hill side and from lawn, on blossom and bud, the dew glittered in pris- 
matic colors, making grass, flower, and tender foliage look lovelier than 
thought could paint; while above all, the glorious sky, darkly blue, 
mantled in the rosy gush of sunrise, met the earth with a beauty such as 
art never pencilled. The airy tread of fawn, the elastic leap of hare, 
the flying of birds, the hum of bees, proclaimed the awakened mirth of 
nature, while vegetation, freshly sprinkled with flower-born fragrance, 
aromatized all things. 

Such was the morning of the 20th of May, 1827, the day for the trial 
of the prisoners. Early that morning in the town of C. had gathered 
the people—the young, the old, the rich, the poor—from cane brake and 
river bottom, from hill and dale—all mounted on horseback ; and when 
they came into town, every nook and corner, every backyard and enclo- 
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sure was filled to overflowing with their horses, kicking each other, snap- 
ping bridles, and rubbing off saddles the live-long day. 

The venire facias was duly returned, and the grand jury empaneled, 
sworn and charged. In the afternoon they brought in a true bill against 
Samuel Woods, gentleman, and Jacob Ring, yeoman, for murder. The 
traverse jury was then empaneled, the attorney-general not forgetting 
the high responsibilities of his station, and the counsel for the defence 
looking well to the interest of his client by peremptorily rejecting as 
many as the law allowed, and quite a number for cause. Not an incom- 
petent man sat in the jury box. The prisoners were arraigned, and 
pleaded ‘* Not Guilty.”” The witnesses were then sworn and put under 
the rule. 

On the part of the state it was proved, that for several weeks before 
the murder, Woods had owned and used a rifle running a half ounce 
ball; that the moulds found in his chamber run a similar ball; that the 
ball cut from the log in McDaniel’s house was of the same size; that he 
and Ring were much together of late; were seen together late on the 
evening of the murder, and next morning near sunrise ; that Woods had 
repeatedly threatened to kill his grandfather ; that Ring had also threaten- 
ed the same; that Woods and he had recently bought them a pair of 
large shoes a-piece, of the same number with the shoe found in ‘ Hag’s- 
Well.” Pea, the overseer, swore that he saw the two together at Ring’s 
house on the morning of the murder about three o’clock; that Woods 
said, “‘ Well, its all over now, I'll go home, take care of the bills” ; and 
that four thousand dollars had disappeared from McDaniel’s on the night 
of the murder. 

The attorney-general opened the case in an address resplendent with 
gems of thought, illuminated with the light of Christian ethics, strong in 
its positions, overwhelming in its deductions, and triumphant in its ap- 
peals to the judgments and consciences of his jury; and left the fate of 
the prisoner, the majesty of the law, and the outraged honor of the com- 
munity in their hands. Crime hid its head, virtue smiled, and justice 
balanced the accused in her scales, and wrote ‘‘'Tekel’’ on their brows 
as he sat down. 

The eyes of all were now fixed on Mr.G. The fathers of the land, 
whose memories could recal scenes of half a century—the middle-aged, 
the days of whose childhood were passed amid Indian hostilities and 
border dangers—the young, who had grown up in comparative safety, 
and had never before witnessed a trial for life—each and all gazed on 
the orator. Their feelings were strongly strung. The thought was tor- 
ture itself, as in fearful whispers they asked—could it be possible for the 
murderers to escape? And yet they almost shrunk from even hearing 
Mr. G., so great did they know him to be as a revolutionizer of men’s 
minds and opinions. Mr. G. arose before the jury with a face all radiant 
with intelligence, with a brow on which gathered no care, with an eye, 
which from its glance, told how he could fathom human action, looking 
deeply and searching thoroughly into the very caverns of the jury 
and audience, asserted in silvery cadences, and in words of high sublime 
calmness, that he did not appear jn their presence but for one object, and 
that object was to see the law in its fulness and purity, in its grandeur 
and beauty, carried out. He had no object to wish for a different result, 
no motive to prompt him to a different course of action. He then went 
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into an elaborate investigation of the evidence, applying a rigid analysis 
to allits phases; scanning with a metaphysical scrutiny every shade, 
and evolving every particularity; and step by step annihilated a variety 
of presumptions against the probability of the prisoners being the mur- 
derers. [From point to point did he advance, dismantling by the siege 
artillery of his_ logic the positions of his enemy; and in one brief half 
hour had checked the currents of popular feeling that had surged so 
heavily against the accused. His eye soon saw that the impressions of 
his audience were giving way, that the tide of indignant condemnation 
was receding. His features changed to an air of triumph; his gestures 
bespoke a man pleading for injured humanity. And further still did he 
advance, by assuming this as granted, and ¢hat as undisputed ; and from 
the known hostility of Ring and Woods, he argued that they never 
would have murdered the old manin his own house, lest they be suspected, 
arrested, tried, condemned, and hung, as, if they were guilty, they de- 
served to be. From the very fact that the gun and shoe were found in 
the pool so near !' ing’s house, he argued with a logic that seemed in- 
vincible, that they were not the murderers. The proximity of Ring’s 
house to ‘ Hag’s Well,” was, in his estimation, the salvation of his 
clients. Asto the rifle, the shoe, the bu/let, and the bullet moulds, 
there were rifles of the same calibre, shoes of the same measure, bullets 
and bullet moulds of the same size all over the land; and it would, in- 
deed, be a monument of legal atrocity and judicial enormity never 
dreamed of, to hang human beings on circumstantial evidence of so at- 
tenuated, of so impalpable, of so unreliable a nature ; so wanting in all 
the elements of certainty—so destitute of even presumption. Thus by a 
course of adroit argumentation had he brought the jury to what criminal 
lawyers call the glorious land of doubt, the city of refuge in al] desperate 
cases. The twilight of uncertainty, fast fading into the night of unbe- 
lief, spread over the minds of the jury. Mr. G. closed his defence by an 
appeal direct, emphatic, strong-toned, and light-shedding to the social 
aad moral elements of our nature. He smote the rock of emotion—a 
gush of pity followed—he bid the waters of the heart to flow—the cur- 
rents of sympathy obeyed. An irrepressible feeling gave utterance amid 
the house, and bench and bar, jury and audience, wept like a crowd of 
children. 

Next morning the jury returned into court, they had not agreed; the 
same result was announced by their foreman for three successive morn- 
ings; a mis-trial was entered; the jury was discharged, and the pri- 
soners were remanded until the next court. 

Ring’s wife, accompanied by old Hannah, fled the next morning after 
the murder for the Nation, (Chickasaw, ) taking with her the bank notes. 
In two months after the trial Woods escaped from jail, and a few months 
after the jailer retired by resignation. In less than a year he began to 
acquire some property around him. 

One fine, frosty morning, about a year after the murder, Ring was 
buried,.the cart going from the jail instead of the gallows. The idea 
that Woods should escape and Jeave him in the lurch, doubtless was fatal 
to his vitality. About the same time ‘“‘ Woods’ Mills” were washed away 
by a winter freshet; his house was also accidental/y burnt down ; shortly 
after which his wife died, it is said, by those who ever mentioned it, a 
death of unutterable torment, His daughter Frances married a gam- 
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bler, who afterwards deserted her, and she lived and died amidst the 
Sam Woods, when he escaped, fled to the ‘‘ Nation,” 
wife, whom he afterwards murdered, and after 
a life of many crimes, was shot with the gamblers in the town of V., on 
His father died soon after his mother ; 
his two brothers joined the ‘‘ Murel] Clan,” and were never heard of 
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Thus lived and thus perished “ the Woods ;” the annals of depravity ; 


exhibiting few, if any, models in which the poison of heart-born malig- ; 


nity was of a darker hue. 





Go mark that faded cheek and brow, 
The sunken eyes’ unearthly glare. 

The shadowy form, and lips which now 
No tracery of beauty wear: 

Yet once that brow like marble shone, 
Those dark eyes wore a heavenly light, | 

And on her fair, round cheek was thrown) 
A tint of rose supremely bright. 


And calm and beautiful she stood, 
A queen amid the gathered throng, 
A being to be purely lov’d, 
Who knew no ill, or thought no wrong,| 
Her coral lips with smiles were wreath’d, 
Her wavy hair ricb diamonds wore, 
And her young spirit ever breath’d 
But tones of joy in days of yore. 


Her mind, like some rich star of light, 
Lent beauty to her cheek of rose, 

And shed a halo, strangely bright, 
Around her in its calm repose. 

But now, Oh, God! has reason’s sway 


| Than the crush’d spirit’s fever’d dreams, 





Burst from its firm-bound fetters here ; 
Borne is that gem of light away, 
Or quenched within its glad career ? 


No longer firm, or clear, or strong, 
In native strength it beams sublime, 
Its throne is crushed—its glory gone, 
And faded is that light divine: 
Upon whose living altar burned 
A ray struck from the fount of heaven. 
A spark divinely here inurned, 
More glorious than the stars of even. 


And will her spirit’s light no more, 
Like lightniug, burst its mental gloom, 
And reund its earthly temple pour 
The radiance of triumphant bloom ? 
Oh! earth has many a changing scene 
Of desolated hearth and hall, 
Of empires crushed, of glories seen, 
Where crumbling works of genius fall. 


Of ruined shrines and temples old, 





And mould’ring cities of the past, 
Whose relics of imperial mould 
In silent grandeur round are cast. 
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Of nations that have boldly stood 
And nobly struggled to be free, 

Whose heroes vainly pour'd therr blood 
To rend the bonds of tyranny. 


Of noble souls, whose deathless names, 
Like Kossuth’s, fills each swelling blast, 
Who pine afar in galling chains, 
Of exile round the spirit cast. 
Who never more can smiling see 
The green hills of their native lands, 
Or greet, with hearts and footsteps free, 
Their cherish’d homes and kindred bands. 


And yet more mournful far than scenes 
Of wrecks of matter mould’ring here, 


Where manhood drops the burning tear— 
Is one lost mind whose light has known 
The glories which around us lie, 
One mind whence reason’s star has flown, 
To gild no more the mental sky. 


One mind from whose deserted throne 
The maniac’s shriek rings wildly out, 

And greets us with the thrilling moan 
Of s stern delirium’s laughing ‘shout. 

One mind, within whose Tre snzied depths 
The soul of desolation dwells, j 

And vacant eyes, and wandering steps, f 
A night of rayless gloom foretells. 





But if no more that spirit here, 
Resumes the glory of its Spring, 

And every hope, and every fear, 
Is shrouded still by sorrow’s wing, 

We know that in that clime which keeps 
The spirits of the sainted dead, 

That reason there each cloud o’ersweeps, 
And crowns of light around are spread. 












For reason has a deathless fount, 
Which springs exhaustless into life, 
And as the soul doth upward mount, 
Where all is o’er of toil and strife— 
Each shadow passes from the brow— 
For light and gloom henceforth must 
And intellect here clouded now, __[sever, 
Will there most brightly glow forever. 
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“THERE’S A GOQ@D TIME COMING.” 


Potanp! down-trodden, oppressed, aggrieved, unhappy Poland! Aye! 
freedom-loving, patriotic, gallant, heroic Poland, is a province of the 

reat Czar, and has now no place in the catalogue of nations! Hun- 
gary has fallen! she is at the footstool of two powerful belligerent des- 
pots, and will, it isto be feared, suffer the keen pangs of iron-hearted 
punishment, and insolent oppression. Rome has failed in her struggle 
for independence and_self-government, and is as helpless before “the 
armies of France, as a mouse in the paws of her feline tormentor. The 
masses of the principalities of Germany, of Austria, of Tuscany, of Lom- 
bardy, of Naples, of Sicily and Sardinia, of Ireland and Great Britain, 
are scared into an uneasy, dissatisfied, and sullen submission; and ap- 
parent quietness is restored. Spain and Portugal are sunk in the depths 
of ignorance, superstition, and prejudice, with seemingly very little pros- 
pect of an early improvement. Turkey, and Egypt, and Syria, as if 
awaking from the sleep of ages, or the effects of opium, are alarmed at 
the continued aggressions of their northern neighbor, the emperor of all 
the Russias ; they appear to be staring about in misty consternation, and 
wondering what will come next. Greece, once powerful, and prosperous, 
and polished, and literary Greece, is now feeble, dependent, and inert ; 
and ready to be devoured, at the first favorable opportunity, by the auto- 
cratic alligator. Ireland! unfortunate, much-abused, ill-governed, half- 
starved Ireland! is fast becoming depopulated. Her nationality is extin- 
guished ; her best and most philanthropic sons are being carried into 
bondage and exile, and her bold peasantry are fleeing by thousands and 
tens of thousands to the shores of America, there to seek and to find 
that refuge, and shelter, and succor, which is unfeelingly and unjustly 
denied them at home. The working millions of Britain’s Isle have be- 
come pauperized and degraded by partial laws, colonial aggrandizement, 
wicked wars, and princely and oligarchical ambition and avarice, and 
enormous taxation ; and they are kept down by a military police, and a 
standing army. France ! inexplicable, unintelligible, nominally-repub- 
lican France! still clings to her fatal half-eivilized predilection for a 
state-paid priesthood, end a king, an emperor, or a military-hero; and 
is swayed to and fro, up and down, by a Parisian mob, like the angry 
heavings of the mighty ocean. Prussia, partly by timely tact, insincere 
promises, and small concessions, and partly by military power, has re- 
duced her subjects to obedience, and has, in all probability, staved off the 
still threatening storm for some timeto come. Austria, having humbled 
her serfs by force of arms, and fed them with bayonets instead of beef, 
regaining her presumption, and consolidating her power. Whilst Rus- 
sia! insatiable, despotic Russia! inflated with her recent dastardly vic- 
tory over Hungary, as well as her previous aggressive achievements, is 
secretly glorifying herself, and planning more mischief and more plunder, 
in the fancied or real belief that she is destined by Heaven’s decree to be 
the conqueror and sole governor of Europe. 

Dark, and dismal, and disheartening, as this faint sketch of the present 
condition of the people of Europe is, still the records of history, the re- 
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miniscences of the last thirty years, and the steady gaze of hopeful and 
scrutinizing prophetic vision into future events, which cast their shadows 
before, bid us be of good cheer, and encourage us to say, for all this, 
“ there’s a good time coming.” The chief object of this essay, then, is 
for the purpose of offering some evidence in detail for the faith that is in 
us that, “ there is a good time coming,” and to animate us to more ener- 
getic and enlightened efforts in order to hasten and to insure it. But, 
first, it may be useful and instructive to inquire very briefly into the 
causes of the non-success of the nations of Europe, in their recent 
attempts to obtain more equitable and economical governments, and to 
emancipate themselves from the grievous oppressions of emperors, kings, 
princes and oligarchies. 

It is, and ever has been in the world’s history, the policy of the power- 
ful and privileged few, to keep the laboring millions of their fellow-mor- 
tals in as much ignorance of their social and political rights as possible ; 
to prevent them from distinguishing between good and bad legislation ; 
partial and unjust, from general and equitable laws, lest they should be- 
come men and women de facto, and fit and determined to govern them- 
selves. Hence they continue, at this very day, blinded by religious 
bigotry and superstitions, and so surrounded by prejudices, ancient usages 
and maxims, antagonistical interests, and a finely graded state of society, 
that in the aggregate they are still unable fully to understand and appre- 
ciate republican institutions, and consequently feel little interest in, or 
are altogether indifferent to their establishment. True, the ball of scho- 
Jastic education has been slowly increasing in size, and in its revolution- 
izing powers, for half a century or more, and is now rolling on with in- 


creased and increasing velocity and effectiveness ; but the education of 


the masses hitherto has been exceedingly limited in extent, and primary 
and subservient in its nature; and has hardly as yet ventured to begin 
the most valuable and important lessons, viz., teaching youth of both 
sexes to know somewhat of themselves, their relative positions in 
society, the nature of just government, and the institutions in their 
midst. We have, therefore, no aiternative but to acknowledge that, on 
the whole, the populations of Europe are not sufficiently enlightened and 
strong by the power of knowledge, to enable them to put down standing 
armies, and arbitrary laws and regulations, and to organize and maintain 
prosperous and harmonious republics. And this, we aver, isthe greatest 
cause of their recent disastrous attempts to substitute commonwealths 
for dynasties. 

This is a very disagreeable admission to al] ardent friends of progress 
and human elevation, and one to which, probably, some of our readers 
will refuse their assent, and which we make with reluctance and regret : 
but that it is true, too true, cannot for a moment be doubted by observ- 
ing, reading, reflecting, and candid minds. Another great reason why 
the late revolutions are, in the main, a failure, is the attachment of the 
people to national churches; for even Republicanism in France does 
not appear to have entertained a correct notion of genuine freedom, inas- 
much as they have not separated the State from the Church. Paid reli- 
gious preachers and teachers are still retained in connection with, and 
sustained by the government, if it has not already done so in the case of 
Rome, who will, when the necessity arises, prove valuable auxiliaries in 
subduing the aspirations of the masses, and in restoring a king, or setting 
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up a new one; for, be it remembered, a national priesthood, no matter 
its name, has always been found acting with and for kings and conquer- 
ors, and against the liberties of the people. And a third powerful cause 
for this unfortunate result, is to be found in the avarice and ambition of 
the middle and upper classes of society, which produced discord, jeal- 
ousies, and disunion; aiming, by sections and parties, to climb to the 
top of the tree, they forgot, momentarily, the national welfare, and sud- 
denly fell to the ground, bearing with them the branches they had clung 
to, and depended upon for support. And the fourth and last reason 
which we will adduce, is the circumstance of attempting to gain too 
much at once, and that by various cliques, each desiring to have its own 
peculiar views adopted, to the disappointment of the rest; and the neg- 
lect of the great principle of republicanism, that the will of the majority, 
quietly and “orderly expressed, is the essential ground-work of all free- 
government. We readily admit, that large, well-disciplined armies, with 
arbitrary commanders, and the censorship of the press, have been power- 
fally instrumental in repressing the late struggles for more freedom 
and better laws; but then, the very existence and subserviency of such 
organizations, are only so many illustrations of the unfitness of the peo- 
ple, in the aggregate, for self-government. In truth, very many—nay, 
an overwhelming majority, of the populations of Prussia’ and Austria, 
and Italy, and Russia, are little better than bond-slaves ; whilst nota Sow 
of the better off and more intelligent, through fear of hasty popular 
changes in the nature of their governments and institutions, were led to 
join the cry of the privileged orders, ‘‘ that republicanism is only an uni- 
versal excuse for licentiousness, and a disregard of aw and order.” 
Having now enumerated the main causes of the late unsuccessful 
efforts of the people of Europe to obtain better government and more 
freedom, we proceed to give our reasons for believing that “‘ there’s a 
good time coming ;”’ and that, not only with reference to the populations 
of Prassia, Austria, Italy, Rome, France, and Hungary, but to the world 
at large. Many and various, indeed, are the indications of the advance 
of civilization to adolescence in some countries, towards maturity in 
others, and the full glow of manhood in a few. No doubt, civilization 
has travelled at a very slow rate, and through difficulties and persecu- 
tions : sometimes, appareutly, in danger of annihilation, through the am- 
bition, despotism, and avarice of kings and nobles ; occasionally inter- 
rupted by the violence of the irritated masses, who were made, through 
their ignorance and abject condition, the tools of designing or unwise 
leaders ; and not unfrequently was it retarded and bi irbarously punished 
by priestly superstitions and ecclesiastical oppressions. But the im- 
provement which had thus silently and almost imperceptibly gone on, at 
length began to show itself; and at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, light appeared to spring out of darkness, as if the aggregate of the 
human mind had been roused to a perception ‘of its uses and its powers. 
The long and terrible Napoleonic war came on-——the iramense armies of 
France, ‘and Russia, and Austria, and Prussia, and Great Britain, over- 
ran the greatest part of Europe, whereby the people of these various 
nations were brought into immediate contact, and a reciprocity of know- 
ledge, to a considerable extent, was the consequence. And now, after 
thirty-three years of comparative peace, we find it unhesitatingly ac- 
knowledged, on every hand, that civiJization has advanced more in the 
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last half-century, than it did in any previous two hundred years. With 
all modesty of opinion, and moderation of expectancies, then may we not 
adopt the past as prophetic of the future? and say ‘‘ there’s a good time 
coming.”’ 

If we may reasonably do this, upon so slight a review of days gone by, 
shall we not be confirmed in our hopes of the future, and strengthened 
in our aspirations for Christian principles, upon a closer and more partic- 
ular examination of the evidences which lay open to our sight, and ready 
to our hand? Let us see. Is not the fact itself, of the late disturbances 
and upheavings of society in Europe, proof positive of progress? They 
tell us, if anything, that the bulk of the people there have been advan- 
cing in intelligence, and gradually imbibing a knowledge of human rights, 
and a love of | liberty—whilst their rulers, who have ‘remained blind to 
the circumstance, and stationary in their ideas, expected to govern in 
the nineteenth century by the same laws and institutions that their pre- 
decessors did in the sixteeath. That this is so, there can be no doubt. 
The emperors of Russia and Austria, and Louis Philippe, and the king 
of Prussia, in all probability do not, even yet, fully see the folly and utter 
nonsense of such proceedings: and yet :f we were to have any of them 
advised from the highest source, and by the most influential friends, that 

their sons of nineteen years of age, ought to be dressed in the same style 
and measure of clothing which “they wore when they were only thirteen, 
they would at once detect the inconsistency and impropriety of the ad- 
vice, and laugh or frown their advisers from their presence And here 
we are taught the important moral truth, that reform always commences 
with the people, whilst opposition invariably comes from those who have 
got rich and powerful by the subjection and degradation of others: that 
those in high stations, no matter the name or constitution of the govern- 
ment, have no immediate interest in reforms, inasmuch as the dep: arture 
from first principles serves to aggrandize a few, whilst it decreases the 
comforts of the many, and tends to bondage and oppression. The un- 
justly governed masses wouid butst the chains that bind them; but the 
rulers, and those interested in abuses and mal-government, would draw 
them closer. 

But, gentle reader, the evidences of progress, within the last thirty-five 
years, are numerous ; they are as important as they are numerous; and 
they are as encouraging and consoling as they are important. Permit 
us to illustrate—for we are writing about Europe—and let us take Eng- 
land, which is the most progressive nation on the eastern continent, as 
an example. One hundred years ago, probably not less than nine-tenths 
of the people of Great Britain and Ireland were entirely uneducated : 
everything which came to their knowledge, beyond their sea-girt-shores, 
and much that reached their ears from distant portions of their own 
country, was marvellous to them. The world at large was, comparatively, 
unknown; whilst men, and nature, and the arts and sciences, were as 
little understood: but now, the Hindoos, the Turks, the Persians, and 
the Chinese, are better known to the English of these days, than the 
French, Germans, and Italians were to their g great-grand-fathers ; and 
education, the education of the bulk of the population, although far be- 
hind that of our own land, has been greatly, very greatly extended and 
improved. Since the beginning of the present century—since the battle 
of Waterloo, and the general peace began, what wonders have been 
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wrought in almost everything we see and experience! The steamship 
comes to our ports, from Britain’s Isle, in ten to fourteen days, as regular 
as clockwork ; which voyage, fifty years ago, by the old sail vessels, was 
performed uncertainly, and with considerable danger, in two to four 
months. When the present Sir Robert Peel’s father was a young man, 

it took him twelve or more days to walk from Manchester to London, 

which he did; and it took the regular stages nearly a week to perform 
the same journey ; ; whereas now, the panting steam engine and the fly- 
ing cars convey hundreds of passengers at once, over the same ground, 

in seven to ten hours; and the magnetic telegraph, with the speed of 
lightning, transmits intelligence from one city to another in the space of 
a few seconds. Fifty years ago, where there was one newspaper there 
are now twenty, and monthly and quarterly magazines, which were 
almost unknown, are now in abundance ; and at the same epoch, it was 
a merit to be able to drink much strong drink—the greatest drinker was 
the best man—but at this day, it is disreputable to drink much, and 
drunkards are not countenanced in respectable society. Capital punish- 
ments were then common for the crimes of horse or sheep-stealing ; but 
now they are almost abolished, even for the most heinous offences. 

England has also progressed in a potitical point of view; slavery has 
been abolished ; the horrid spy-system has been done away with; the 
elective franchise has been greatly extended ; Catholics have been eman- 
cipated ; the protective system has been abandoned, and free-trade prin- 
ciples acknowledged to be just, and adupted; paper money has been 
restricted and guarded; and a national system of education, has been 
proposed and agitated ; whilst freedom of speech and action have ob- 
tained a much greater latitude ; superstitions have almost vanished, and 
exterminated the old race of gypsies, fortune-tellers, and necromaucers ; 
and prejudices, and narrow-mindedness are fast following in their wake. 
The middle classes, and no small proportion of the working people of 
England, have found out, that high tariffs and protection, ‘and special 
Jaws, are only so many ingenious contrivances to deceive and impoverish 
them, for the benefit of dukes, lords, and squires; and they are deter- 
mined that the system shall be entirely abrogated at a very early future 
period. 

These things are eminently indicative of progress, and the present is 
no less favorable to its continuance, or preplnetin of the good time that 
is coming. The yeomanry, and merchants, and manufacturers, and shop- 
keepers, and mechanics, and operatives, who abolished the corn and 
provision laws, and compelled Sir Robert Peel and many of his follow- 
ers to embrace free-trade, and to acknowledge the necessity of recog- 
nising the principle of equity and justice in the business of legislation, 
are now out, with Cobden and Hume, and several noblemen-converts, 
and the peace society, at their head, for a disbanding of idle national ar- 

maments, and to put a stop to all wars of aggression. They are also de- 
manding a further extension of the right of voting, ~amdnainietit in the 
expenses of government, and a reduction of taxation; all or a part of 
which, there is some probability they will, ere long. succeed in obtain- 
ing. Nor is this all ; the Queen, who, of herself, is liberal in sentiment, 
and honest in nature, and who sees the handwriting on the wall, is not 
with the oligarchy, but the people ; and is endeavoring to make ‘herself 
popular, by visiting Ireland and Scotland, and in many other ways. We 
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certainly cannot deny, that the position of England, is one of great diffi- 
culty and anxiety—the bulk of the people are poor and degraded—the 
colonial system has become a burden too heavy to be borne ; ‘the national 
debt is so large as to excite fears, that at no distant day it will be imprac- 
ticable to pay the interest; the enormous wealth of the established 
church, and the avarice of the clergy, are great sources of discontent 
and aversion to the people ; the great expenses of the army and navy are 
unpopular, because they are deemed, in a great measure, unnecessary ; 
and the avaricious conduct, and the absentee system of the aristocracy, 
are fast bringing upon them the envy and ill-will of all other classes. 
Yet, for all these evils, the world is alive—the people are annually 
increasing in intelligence and practical knowledge ; and we say, even for 
England, ‘‘there’s a good time coming:’ for if the nobility and the 
hierarchy will not consent to the requisite reforms, and an early amelio- 
ration of the abject condition ef the population, and even if they ca- 
jole the Queen to act with them, the middle and lower orders must and 
will combine, and effect either a peaceful reformation, or a bloody revo- 
lution. 

But the late efforts of the people of Europe, however unfortunate and 
ineffectual for prominent and immediate advantages, have not been alto- 
gether fruitless to themselves individually, in the aggregate, or to the 
nations which are contiguous to them. ‘The latter will have become inocu- 
lated with a desire for more freedom. If France has not obtained a 
republic, such as she ought to have, and we desire to see, she has gained 
universal suffrage, and got rid of a worthless dynasty. If the population 
of Prussia has not thrown off the yoke of monarchy and oligarchy, they 
have extorted some useful and not unimportant political concessions. 
Rome has not yet accomplished its wishes or its destiny ; but it has rid 
itself of political popery, and acquired a great extension of liberty, and 
more liberal institutions. Austria, it is true, has been subdued by the 
power of the sword; Hungary has been conquered and overcome by 
intrigue and overwhelming armies; and the other nations have, for a 
time at least, been reduced to submission ; but they have given an impres- 
sive intimation to arbitrary power and princes, that men are progressive 
beings—that the human mind is unconquerable, and that the time has ar- 
rived when they cannot much longer be governed by obsolete notions, 
wise saws, ancient precepts, and modern tyranny. 

In addition to all this, there are still more favorable and hopeful symp- 
toms, faint and uncertain as they at first sight seem; glimmerings like 
distant stars; they are fast increasing in brightness, and coming nearer 
and nearer. The future citizens of the eastern continent are cheered 
and supported by the streaks of light and sunny rays which they are con- 
stantly receiving from the western; and they will doubtless take heart 
again from the example of America, and say with us, “there’s a 
good time coming.” Yes, America! the scorned and ridiculed republic 
of fifty years ago, is now the light of the world; an oasis in the desert ; 
a home for the homeless, and an asylum for the oppressed. America! 
The United States of America, amidst all the commotions, and strife, 
and bloodshed, and anarchy of European nations, has remained peace- 
able, prosperous, and happy. If any of the pilgrim fathers were with us; 
if any of the fathers of the commonwealth had remained unto this time, 
we might well imagine them saying viva voce, and through the press, to 
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multitudes of expatriated and starving Europeans, who are continually 
arriving on our borders, in the language of Joseph to his brethren, “ fear 
not, it was not you who sent us hither, but God, to preserve life, and 
feed and settle you in the land of Goshen.” Yes, The United States of 
America is the land of Goshen for the laboring und oppressed people of 
the nations of Europe. Is there not, in our position and circumstances, 

the indelible evidence of an overruling Providence? And if we, as true 
republicans, and enlightened citizens, can discern cheering indications 
for the future, in the present prostration of European rights and liberties ; 
if we can find occasion for hope and anticipation of better things, amid 
the sufferings and wailings of our fellow mortals on the eastern continent ; 
what shall we think—how shall we feel—and what may we not expect, 
when we calmly and considerately look upon our own progress and pros- 
perity ? 

Let us be thankful, but let us not be too confident; if we have 
received much, much is looked for at our hands. We have the power of 
being, in deed and in truth, a model republic, a glorious commonwealth ; 
but to use this power rightly, and to accomplish our great destiny, we 
may, and ought to take warning from the fate of former governments 
and nations, both republican and monarchical, as well as those we have 
now been contemplating. What is the rock upon which they have been 
wrecked ? Selfishness !! Avarice! unbounded avarice! ‘The governors 
have invariably enacted partial and unjust laws, whereby a few have 
been enabled to obtain enormous wealth out of the labors of the many, 
till at length the masses have become pauperized, debased, discontented, 
and miserable, and have ultimately risen in the full force of oppressed 
and revengeful humanity, put down and destroyed their oppressors, and 
instituted another, and another, and another government, down to our 
own days. We, however, are not like them—we are better offi—we have 
the inestimable advantages of an almost universal system of education, 
and an unfettered press, and through them the bulk of our citizens are 
yearly improving, so that there is every reason to hope a few years will 
enable us to correct our present selfish theories of legislation, and be con- 
tent with nothing less than free men, free-soil, free-speech, free-trade, 
free institutions both civil and religious, with just and equal laws, 

By adopting and persevering in honest legislation, and enjoying the 
greatest amount of freedom, we shall become and remain the glory and 
admiration of the world, an example and blessing to European nations, 
the authors of our own ‘happiness and prosperity, and shall receive the 
gratitude and benedictions of succeeding generations. ‘This is the good 
time that is coming ; may we, the citizens of these United States, hasten 
and secure it. For ourselves, we are no believers in, or expectants of 
any marvellcus and sudden enlightenment of the public mind, either in 
the Eastern or Western hemisphere ; but we have a firm faith in pro- 
gress ; and tedious, tortuous, perplexing, and disheartening, as the route 
may yet prove, we are willing to take the past, as a promise of a better 
and brighter future. We say, therefore, once for all, and in conclusion, 
“there’s a good time coming.” 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


HON. EMERY D. POTTER, M. C., oF Onto. 


Ir has always been a source of great satisfaction to the writer of this 
sketch, to contemplate the career of self-made men; for they furnish the 
most striking and forcible illustrations of the remarkable tendency of our 
institutions to lead those on to fame and fortune, who most deserve to 
attain these chief objects of man’s exertions in every age and clime. 
Their lives present, at a glance, as it were, a faithful type of the most 
essential cause of our national prosperity ; of the fact, that while we have 
always possessed dormant resources, equal, if not superior to those of any 
other people under the sun, we have also been blest with the opportunity 
for their development, and the energy and good sense requisite to make 
them most available. Ninety in every hundred men, who, in this country, 
have reached enviable positions in the public eye, have made themselves, 
by industriously applying and husbanding their physical and mental re- 
sources, persevering until success had crowned their labors, amid troubles 
and trials which, to the individual, were like those against which our 
fathers struggled, to lay the foundations of the success, prosperity and 
happiness with which, as a whole, our country is blessed in so eminent a 
degree. 

Few men have risen to eminence and distinction in our republic, 
whose lives more faithfully portray the proneness of all things in our 
great West, to press on rapidly in the safe line of progress, than does that 
of Emery D. Porver, who represents the 5th district of Ohio, in 
the 3lst Congress of the United States. He was born in Providence 
county, R. 1., the son of Abraham Potter, a farmer in limited circum- 
stances, of that state, which has furnished so many eminent. states- 
men, lawyers and merchants, to aid the giant strides of our country 
to its present condition. At two years of age, Mr. P. was taken by 
his parents to Otsego county, New-York, then well-nigh a wilderness ; 
and there he remained, until having completed his academical edu- 
cation, and being prepared to enter college, circumstances interfered, 
which compelled him to commence the study of the law without achiev- 
ing collegiate honors. He was entered in the office of the Hon. 
John A. Dix and Abner Cook, Jr., at Cooperstown, with whom he dili- 
gently pursued his studies until he was admitted to practice in the Su- 
preme Court of the state ; after which, he pursued his profession at that 
point for two years, with much success for one of his age and experience. 
Finding that field already occupied by men of more mature age and well 
established reputations, he soon came to the conclusion that the region 
was “ too old” to afford him the opportunity for which he longed. So, 
in the fall of 1835, he emigrated to Toledo, in Lucas county, Ohio, his 
present residence, where he immediately re-commenced the practice of 
the law, and soon rose to distinction, earning a high reputation as a 
forensic orator, and for the extent and soundness of his legal attainments, 
His success at the bar having indicated him as the proper person 
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on whom to bestow the office of Resident Judge of the 13th 
Judicial Circuit, he was accordingly elected, without solicitation, 
to that post of responsibility and honor, in February, 1839. The 
region embraced in his circuit, (comprising ten counties,) was the last 
settled part of the state—the north-west—an eighth of the whole vast ter- 
ritory uf Ohio. In the discharge of the duties of this office, he was 
compelled for five years to travel these counties on horseback, swimming 
creeks when the waters were high, and at times laying out in the woods, 
when that might be necessary to enable himto meet his professional en- 
gagements. Indeed, as in all new countries, the history of his judicial 
career was marked with hair-breadth escapes from perils which, though 
lightly regarded in the western country, would not be encountered by 
professional gentlemen of older communities, for many times the meager 
compensation usually accorded to judges in the great north-west. In 
the discharge of these duties, Mr. Potter of course become very exten- 
sively acquaintec with the people of the circuit, upon whose regard he 
so won, that in the fall of 1843 he was nominated and elected to Con- 
gress by a handsome majority; the district having been previously 
represented by a whig, which party had always been victorious there, by 
from five to six hundred majority. A few months before this election, he 
married Mary A., the daughter of Thomas Card, Esq., a merchant of 
Willoughby, O., one of the earliest, as well as one of the most respected, 
prosperous, and public-spirited citizens of that region of the state. On 
taking his seat in Congress, though declining to make long speeches of a 
party character, his excellent sense, quickness of apprehension, good 
temper, and general knowledge of all the great issues between the parties 
at that era, soon caused him to be regardec as one of the leaders of the 
democracy upon the floor, on al] delicate and difficult occasions. 

Those knowing Washington, are wel] aware that the representative of 
greatest weight in the Hall, is by no means the gentleman who makes the 
most set speeches. In fact, “‘ talking members” usually injure causes they 
take in hands; a quiet, well-poised rejoinder, brief sentences, from the 
man of few words, known to the House to understand its business tho- 
roughly, and as not being disposed to trespass upon its patience, being 
usually sufficient to do away with the effect of the most dashing 
speech that can be delivered upon a really debatable question. It is 
certainly true, that then, as at present, those who effected most in the 
way of shaping the final decision of the House, upon questions in which 
the future of the country was deeply involved, were gentlemen whose 
interference in any matter on hand was a sure guarantee that it was 
being approached only after careful investigation and due deliberation. 

Thus, in the anxious, early efforts of the democracy of Congress, to ef- 
fect the repeal of the tariff of 1842, no other gentleman exerted a more 
wide-spread influence in concentrating the opinion and labors of our 
political friends in favor of the free-trade principles which triumphed 
upon our banner in 1844. ‘The records of that Congress are replete with 
the history of the effect of his mind and character upon his fellow-mem- 
bers, in the general adoption by his political friends of his suggestions 
upon this and its kindred subject, the graduation of the price of the 
public lands, to which his attention was early and closely turned. Mr. 
Potter was placed upon the select committee, to consider and report upon 
the best method for carrying out the will of the Philanthropist, Smithson, 
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and after a thorough investigation of the subject, he joined Mr. Adams in 
his famous report, which in fact formed the foundation of all the subse- 
quent legislation of Congress, enacted with the view to render this noble 
charity, available for the purpose designed—to diffuse knowledge among 
men. 

In the spring of 1845, at the end of his congressional term, Mr Potter 
returned home, an invalid, having contracted a dangerous and distress- 
ing bronchitis while discharging his duties in Washington. He was so 
afflicted with this affection, as for the two succeeding years, as to have 
been in a great measure incapacitated from active business pursuits, 
although occasionally he was enabled to continue the practice of his pro- 
fession before the courts of his former judicial circuits. 

In March, 1847, death deprived him of his wife on the day after their 
youngest son was carried to the grave. These sad bereavements injured 
his health to such an extent, that he has not yet recovered from the blow. 
In the fall of the same year, though in no condition to undergo the trials 
of a western canvass, Judge Potter was nominated and elected, reluct- 
antly consenting to serve his county (Lucas) in the state Legislature. 
The momentous importance of the questions at issue, however, overruled 
his objections to serve. These were, the future policy of the state 
with reference to the banks, and the unconstitutional apportionment law 
subsequently surreptitiously enacted by the whig party. On both of these 
it was early and correctly anticipated that there would be a struggle be- 
tween the parties of far greater severity than had ever before occurred in 
the Legislature of Ohio. 

There are points in the history ofthis struggle worthy of the attention 
of those who are interested in the progress of the public mind towards the 
goal of the liberal American statesman. ‘Towards that point of improve- 
ment in our system, at which we shall only arrive after having incor- 
porated therein all the grand and philanthropic ideas which Thomas 
Jefferson advocated, and so ably defended against the assaults of those of 
his day, who wrote and spoke in the cause of special privilege. In no 
other state of this Union have the privileged few struggled harder against 
reform ; though the hour is at length fast approaching, when they must 
relinquish al] their ill-gotten advantages over the mass of their fellow- 
citizens of Ohio; for public opinion has become so aroused to the evils 
of the anti-republican, and labor-crushiag tendencies of their veteran 
abuses, that when the reform may be achieved, it will be sweeping indeed. 

In the session of 1843 and ’44, the bank law of Ohio, now in existence, 
was enacted; under it, the capital stock of the banks of the state was 
exempted from taxation, they being required only to pay atax of six 
per centum per annum upon what they might see fit to return as their 
profits. 

In the session of 1847 and ’48, it became necessary to re-arrange the 
general tax law, and Judge Potter brought forward an amendment thereto, 
which gave rise tothe present Ohio bank controversy. This was, to tax 
the banks pro rata with other descriptions of property—assessing them 
neither more nor less than the farmer or the merchant was compelled 
to pay into the state treasury on his stock in trade. The whigs, to a man, 
took ground against the proposed reform, alleging that the legislature 
possessed no power to alter or amend (in this connection) the action of 
the previous legislature which had granted the bank charters. The 
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cry of “vested rights’ at once went up from all parts of the state 
in defence of the banks, whose owners, according to their never- 
failing custom, brought the voices and pens of their debtors, attornies 
and editors, to aid the efforts of their agents in the Legislature to 
defeat the proposition of Judge P. The struggle that winter was 
severe indeed. Judge Potter and his fellow democratic members 
contended that the power to tax, to alter, or at any time to ar- 
range the rates of taxation, was at the basis of all government ; that one 
Legislature could not deprive a succeeding one of the power to tax any 
description of property in the state. They held that the bank advocates 
might, with as much propriety, claim that any or all personal or real es- 
tate in Ohio, should be exempt for ever from bearing a fair portion of the 
expenses of the state government, as to maintain that all bank stocks 
should be exempted from taxation. 

The whigs were in a majority of this Legislature, and, as a conse- 
quence, our friends failed to incorporate their desired provision in the 
law, and the banks yet continue to pay into the treasury but six per cent. 
on their profits. 'This unjust exemption is the more odious to the mass of 
the people of the state, from the fact that it is well known that the stock of 
most of their banks is held by a few wealthy individuals, who employ 
their own relatives, or are themselves the nominal officers of their ‘ insti- 
tutions” at enormous salaries; thus eluding most of the small tax which 
they pretend to pay upon their nett profits. It is also beyond dispute, 
that more or less of these stock-holding bank managers nett really 
twenty-five per cent. per annum upon their capital invested, which is 
rarely returned as yielding even six. 

In this controversy Judge Potter occupied the distinguished position of 
the democratic leader of the House, and with the assistance of his politi- 
cal co-laborers, shed so much light upon the iniquity of the banking 
system as well as of that particular bank Jaw of the state, as to induce the 
party to declare with great unanimity against the banks one and all. To 
this day his anti-bank ball has been rolling, until not only nearly every 
democrat of Ohio, but a considerable wing of their opponents, are now en- 
listed and vigorously contending under the banner of bank reform, with 
every prospect of at least placing all the Ohio banks, in their relations to the 
public, upon the footing of individuals and all chartered copartnerships. 

At the same session, (1847-8,) the whigs created a sinking fund to pay 
the state debt of twenty millions by a system of taxation, looking to that 
end alone. This was to collect for that purpose in the first year $200,000, 
in the next $212,000, and in the third year a sum sufficient to amount to 
$212,000 and interest thereon—adding each year interest upon the amount 
collected the year before, to that sum. As this bill is arranged, the state 
debt will be paid near about the period when the charters of the banks 
expire ; thus affording those owning bank stocks an opportunity to escape 
altogether the taxation for the liquidation of the debt to which all other 
property-holders are subjected. 

Judge Potter, though strongly in favor of paying off the debt of the state, 
by the creation of a sinking fund, strenuously opposed this bill, because it 
was neither honest nor just, inasmuch as that it exempted by far the most 
profitable description of property in the State from paying a penny of this 
new tax. On these two questions anda third, the two great parties of Ohio 
have been divided, contending upon them with far greater earnestness than 
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ever before marked a political struggle over State issues in any State of 
the Union. This third questién was the apportionment law, by which 
Hamilton county was divided for the election of Senators and Representa- 
tives, in direct contravention of the letter of the State Constitution. 
The subject of this sketch was the author of the protest against the 
unconstitutional features of this law, as well as the gross violation of the 
Constitution, embraced in the manner in which it was enacted. From 
the date of its publication this protest became the basis of the ac- 
tion of the Democratic party of Ohio upon the subject. In pursuance 
of its recommendation, this law has subsequently been nullified by 
the people of Hamilton County, who have steadily persisted in choosing 
their Senators on a general County ticket, their course in this respect 
having been sustained by each subsequent Legislature, in admitting 
to seats those Senators constitutionally chosen, and rejecting the Senator 
claiming to represent the five lower wards of the city of Cincinnati, un- 
der the new apportionment law. At the same Session a bill to submit to 
the people the question of calling a Convention to re-model the Constitu- 
tion of Ohio, was introduced, and received from Judge Potter powerful 
and earnest support. But his exertions, though backed by those of his 
political friends, were not sufficient to secure its passage ; the Whig ma- 
jority refusing to sanction it. The subject was, however, so ably set forth, 
that in the following fall a sufficient number of advocates of the measure 
were returned to both branches, to secure the passage of a similar bill by 
the majority of two-thirds required to make ita law. It cannot be doubt- 
ed, we must be permitted to add, that the light which had been shed by 
Judge Potter upon the iniquity of the banking law of the State, and on 
that of the Federal apportionment law, (designed to secure a permanent 
Federal majority in the Senate and House of the State Legislature, though 
that party might be in a popular minority of thousands,) induced the elec- 
tion of Legislators pledged to sustain the proposition to amend the 
Constitution, the necessity for which was thus so clearly demonstra- 
ted. While struggling that winter against the Whigs so manfully, 
Judge Potter also faithfully discharged his duties as a member of two of 
the most important of the Committees of the House—on the Judiciary 
and on the Public Works of the State—each of which required much of 
his time and attention. In connection with his duties as a member of the 
latter, he was chiefly instrumental in effecting the enactment of the bill 
for the reduction of the price of the Canal lands, which measure has al- 
ready resulted inthe rapid sale and settlement of a great portion of these 
lands, then lying waste and altogether uncultivated. It is worthy of note, 
that from his entrance into the Legislature to the close of his service there- 
in, not a single question was put tothe House upon which Judge P. failed 
to vote. It is questionable whether the same may be said of any other 
gentleman who has ever served as a Legislator in any State of the Union. 

At the close of this Session of the Legislature Judge Potter returned 
to Toledo, his residence, and prepared to re-commence the practice of his 
profession. But in the following August, without the slightest solicita- 
tion on his part, he was a second time nominated for Congress by the De- 
mocratic Convention for the 5th District of Ohio. Indeed, he was amem- 
ber of his County Convention to select Delegates to that body, and ex- 
erted himself therein to secure the election of gentlemen known to favor 
the nomination of another. The District Convention having nominated 
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Judge Potter, however, he immediately took to the stump, (in August, 
1848,) and from that time until the Presidential election, he devoted 
all his energies to the canvass. Near its close he was taken ill, 
and being thus compelled to abandon his remaining appointments, 
his predecessor, the Hon. Wm. Sawyer, took his place, discharg- 
ing the duties of his friend until the day of the election. It was fortu- 
nate indeed that this gentleman, one of the ablest, firmest, and most in- 
defatigable Republicans in the State, was at hand to supply his place, the 
canvass being very heated, and his opponent being a man of great personal 
popularity and fine talents. Both the Whigs and Free Soilers united upon 
him, and labored with great earnestness to stem the Democratic current, 
then setting so strong in North-Western Ohio. But they labored in vain: 
for the District, usually throwing but a thousand majority for the Demo- 
crats, gave Lewis Cass 2,700, and Emery D. Potter over 3,500! 

On taking his seat in Washington, in the contest over the selection of 
a presiding officer for the 3lst Congress, he received 78 votes for that dis- 
tinguished position in many of the sixty-twotrials occurring before a choice 
was effected, though he had previously served but a single term in the 
House, and that many years before. In the selection of the Committees, 
he has been honored with the Chairmanship of the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, one of the most important Committees of the 
House. His choice for the position, under the circumstances, conveyed 
a high compliment to his talents and attainments, and a grateful acknow- 
ledgment of the value of his previous public services. 


STANZAS. 


I. 


I rank on thee, while pensively reclining ; 

Thy beauty haunteth me, with heart repining ; 

I muse on thee as on some priceless treasure. 

When thy young heart’s elate with mirth and pleasure ; 
In hours of silent melancholy sadness, 

One thought on thee, turns all my thoughts to gladness. 


II. 


Thy presence is to me, as is the star, 

Beaming from heaven’s pure azure realm afar, 

O’er weary pilgrim, sojourning on earth, 

Far from his own dear native land of birth! 

But whose bright beautifully beaming ray 

Lends hope to his lone heart, and cheers him on his way : 
And thus art thou to me, a being given 

To elevate my thoughts from earth to holier heaven. 
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TOUR TO THE CAUCASUS.* 


Aut English authors who have written upon Russia, her character and 
condition, have regarded her province and position with an illiberal and 
prejudiced eye. They have beheld her government, her institutions, and 
her people, in the same light as Horace did England, when he ascribed 
her a position “ totally out of the world.” Leigh Hunt, and many others, 
however, never neglected to recognize one unfailing source of that mighty 
power, whose Dominus et Deus have blotted out one by one some of 
the fairest fabrics of national greatness, in the intelligence, the hardi- 
hood and vigor of the race. 

It will strike every reader of this book, that the elements of civilization, 
and the prospects of the people, are the prominent subjects of the 
author’s investigation. The mass have no choice in their system of gov- 
ernment ; why should they be condemned on account of its existence ? 

Nothing but the steady arm of power is visible, and a resistance of its 
mandates is the sure precursor of its heaviest influence. Notwithstand- 
ing all these weights of evil, and those despotic prerogatives and antago- 
nisms, there stands the Cossack dictating the alliances of Europe. What- 
ever is good in southern Europe he has imitated—whatever has adorned 
and illustrated her system of life, he has adopted. Languages, literature 
and laws, have been no barriers to the inquisitorial zeal of his mental 
lusts. Next to England in political development, but behind her in real 
progress, he has subdued the wild Circassian, and laid tribute the labor of 
the Tartar in his far Crimean fastness ; and now— 


“ The Turk is dreaming of the hour 
When he his knee in suppliance bent 
Shall tremble at his power.” 


The political destiny of Russia, and her plan of empire, have not con- 
trolled the action of Mr. Ditson’s mind, buta great deal of both is sug- 
gested. He writes justly, soundly and beautifully. An amiable, generous 
and elevating feeling gives weight to his assertions and interest to his 
persons, topics and impressions. There are some pictures in the work, 
such as a Vatican ramble might recall, without being accompanied with 
any faults of color ; and there are others well suited to the native disorder- 
liness and wildness of the scenes and places which he visited. The 
author’s observations call up in the mind new visions of social life, which 
delight, instruct, and move. He draws a scene in a Georgian house, 
which surprises us as much for the luxurious richness and refinement it 
sets forth, as from the fact that it grew into existence under the shadow 
of those institutions which have provoked an absoluteness of judgment 
as absolute as the system of life itself. The feeling, hospitality, and gene- 
rosity, which he encountered from these ‘ Northern Bears,” favor the 
presumption, that if they are disposed to bite the stranger abroad, they 
lick his hand at their own door. 


* Tour to the Caucasus. By G. Leighton Ditson. Stringer & Townsend. 
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On his way up the remote Phasis, the tourist meets a specimen of 
** beauty unadorned,” as sacred in its chastity as Venus ere she arose 
from the dominion of the deep. The journey was fraught with fatigue, 
with sleepless nights and anxious days, but through their gloom came 
glimpses of such incarnations of female loveliness as to touch every feel- 
ing of the impassioned soul. 

What is to be the destiny of this wide-spread realm? We see now 
subjected to the power of a single will a splendid galaxy of nations ; all 
the elements of greatness are there. The high-spirited Pole and the 
strong-souled Hungarian—the beautiful Georgian—the turbulent and 
fearless Cossack—the brave and unconquerable Circassian. What 
should keep Russia from the standard of national perfection? Only one 
thing ; the resistance of that accumulating strength which dwells in the 
might of a more universally developed intelligence. The mass will be- 
come more demonstrative than their rulers, and she will yield to that ne- 
cessity of change which belongs to the reasoning progress of the world. 
But ere that time arrives, she will probably become the greatest power 
that ever developed the physical energies of man. 

in common with all other writers, Mr. Ditson endows the Russian cha- 
racter with aptness, ingenuity and intelligence, all united to remarkable 
powers of endurance. He is fertile in expedients, brave and faithful in 
arms; his life is nothing in the hands of his Father the Emperor. In- 
vade his soil, and he will show you that the freedom of his barren terri- 
tory is dearer to him than the splendid cities which it cost hundreds of 
thousands of lives to erect and adorn. We have looked through these 
pages, so fruitful of accurate observation, with gratification ; inasmuch as 
the author is the first American who ever visited this remote part of the 
world. The spirit of the work is admirable ; the writer was enabled to fix 
his eye on wonders which only Europeans have hitherto beheld, and the 
impressions he eonveys to us are as vivid and fresh ashisown. He com- 
menced his tour with an evident mood for any fate, and his philosophy ne- 
ver forsakes him. If the accommodations of a Circassian village, or Tartan 
tent, were poor, he was reminded that under their cheerless roofs the 
forms of men and women grew into fairer physical proportions than those 
that dwell in the marble palaces of England or France. A beautiful wo- 
man, to a man of his taste, was a better embellishment of the table than 
well dressed poultry, be it ever so celestial. 

A little more incident would in some measure relieve the tameness of this 
book. We are no advocates of writing an account of a tour like a serial 
romance; but the deepest profundity and the highest wisdom must now 
undergo the popularizing process. Bri!liancy will dazzle if it will not 
convince; and all jewellers will tell us that the gem is enhanced in value 
from its fine setting. One could have wished, too, that all of the author’s 
journal might have been given to the world embellished with drawings of 
monuments, ruins, scenery and costume. It is not anticipating too much, 
we are sure, in believing that the success of this volume will induce its 
writer to carry out his original design. The publishers have done their 
duty, for the book is beautifully printed. The fine letter-press and hand- 
some binding are no small recommendations to the body, which contains 
the soul of an American book. Our commendations of Russia are the 
result of our impressions derived from the “ Tour to the Caucasus,” and 
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if they are too laudatory the author is to blame. With any species of 
despotism we have no sympathy, nor do we wish to make 


“ The worse appear the better reason ;” 


but the truth will bear its own weight. We commend the book, for 
next to the pleasure of reading its contents, is that of recommending 
them to others. 

Few merchants of.er their merchandise for sale, or commend it to the 
public, without giving samples as a test of its excellence ; and as we have 
recommended to our readers the merchandise of Mr. Ditson’s mind, we 
tender the following specimens, not only to secure their patronage for this 
evidence of his commercial spirit, but to retain their custom for any 
future offerings of intellectual wealth which he may bring to a similar 
market. The “ article” will be sought for in the present instance, not 
so much on account of its intrinsic excellence, as from its rareness. It 
is seldom that we have accounts from so remote a region, and though they 
are accompanied in detail with occasional homely and slip-shod expres- 
sions—with a want of learned disquisition, and of elaborateness and ma- 
nifestations of high and original thought—yet the work has real value. 
Not being the disciple of a school, the author has not sacrificed the ac- 
curacy of his observations to a show of pedantry, or tothe use of stiff- 
stilted “‘ big words” and foreign idioms. The narrative runs along 
smoothly and serenely, and is confined to the fixed limit of his subject, 
and to a comprehensive use of his materials. 

We offer a few extracts, which, taken in connection, should set the 
* Tour” floating on the topmost wave of popularity. Our first selection will 
show and substantiate the truth of our remark made at the beginning of 
this notice, in relation to the misrepresentations of tourists. It will be 
seen that the author takes occasion to correct the ill-founded assertions of 
both Clark and Spencer : 


“« Bagtchi-Sarai is one of the largest and most interesting towns of the Cri- 
mea, though, independent of its lovely situation, there is little that is beautiful 
except the palace of the khans. This notable and very curious edifice, display- 
ing taste, luxury and a peculiar degree of refinement, has won the unbounded 
admiration of some, and the contempt of others. A Swedish painter showed 
to me a model of it, which had cost him nearly a year’s labor to make. Charmed 
with its proportions, elaborate work, gardens, etc., he accurately measured, drew 
and painted every portion of it, and then built it in exquisite miniature. It was 
evident, however, from his enthusiastic description of this truly enticing abode, 
that his imagination had always peopled its solitary chambers and deserted 
walks. ‘l'hrough every lattice he sketched, he saw the dark eyes of the fair- 
est of the Tartar princesses; at every window the curtain was put aside by 
sume delicate hand; and on every divan a soft and gentle form was reclining, 
the sylphide of the harem, an embodiment of divinity. The fountains were 
surrounded by nymphs; in every bath their most smooth and supple pear!- 
adorned limbs were being bathed, and every marble pavement seemed waiting 
for their fairy tread. The voice of the moullah he heard sounding sonorously 
from the top of the minaret, calling to prayers; and in each bird that hovered 
among the thousand trees of the gardens, or drank of the crystal waters which 
everywhere were pouring into their Parian basins, he felt the charm of trans- 
migration, and sought to convince himself, rather than to destroy the illu- 
sion, that they were the similitude, and, in truth, the spirit of those fair, frail 
creatures of the seraglio, whose presence was an intoxicating delight, and whose 
beauty was a rich perfume to the soul, now revisiting their former haunts. 
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“* How much better it is, when one can invest an old, deserted palace with such 
pleasing and renovating subjects, than to look upon it as a mere motley collec- 
tion of wooden buildings, huddled together without harmony or grandeur, and 
find fault with it because it is not according to preconceived notions of what it 
should be, regardless of the habits of the people for whom it was erected. Who 
would not rather, like Lamartine, travel with the warm glow on the mind 
which credulousness and a desire of the beautiful often impart, than, like M. 
Hommaire, be designated to make an accurate measurement of the arid steppes 
between the Euxine and the Caspian, and find nothing in modern improvements 
but vandalism ! 

“The Surai is in no degree imposing, but is perfectly adapted to a quiet and 
sumptuous life. The greatest of Russian poets (Puskin) has sung its fas- 
cinations, and Catherine the Second lodged bere on her visit to the Crimea, 
with Potemkin. But nothing has given it more interest than the residence of 
the beautiful Countess Potocki, who, for ten years, was a willing, yet weeping, 
captive of a Mahometan khan, whose ardent love, however, could not efface the 
remorse of so strange a union, or save her from an early grave. The Oriental 
character of this palace, even in all its details, has been scrupulously preserved 
by imperial orders, though I am not informed of a single English or French 
traveller who has visited the country, who has not unequivocally asserted, that 
the Russians do all that lies in their power to efface every vestige of a monu- 
ment around which clings any halo of antiquity, or that stands a memorial of the 
religion, power or customs of any former people. 1 will not deny that manyan 
old, rude wall has been made in part subservient to the building of new towns, 
or that the picturesque temples dedicated to Mahomet have been considered too 
profane to rear their graceful minarets hard by where Jesus of Nazareth was 
worshipped ; but I do deny, that they have been removed for the sole purpose 
of destroying, and not from motives of utility or commendable religious vene- 
ration or enthusiasm. As I have said before, the palace of Bagtchi-Sarai, the 
Alhambra of the Crimea, by the especial care of the imperial families, has pre- 
served its fantastic appearance, even to the gildings and paintings. When Ca- 
therine the Second came here, a portion of it was fitted up in French style, 
which is said to have displeased her exceedingly, and she caused an immediate 
order to be issued for its restoration; and as the same feelings have possessed 
her successors, it still represents a chapter in the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments. It was commenced during the reign of Menghély-Gherai the First,* 
the most illustrious of all the khans who have governed this lovely country. 

‘* Bagtchi-Sarai is situated in a romantic glen, through which runs a small 
stream, the Djourouksou, and is overshadowed by neighbouring cliffs, which 
supplies her fountains with water and gives an agreeable temperature to her 
summer heats. It has all the characteristics of a Turkish town,—mosques, 
chiosks; low, tiled houses; narrow dirty streets, much obstructed by dogs and 
citizens ; and not so much to please as I anticipated when I wrote concerning it 
in a former chapter.” 


Here is a portrait sketched with a free pencil. It is a Russian Venus 
without a pedestal ; the subject has all the purity of marble, without any 
of its coldness, and is accompanied by an incident which will suggest its 
own reflection : 


‘“‘ While we were walking the other day under the arches in front of the grat- 
mgs at the quarantine barrier, we met a young woman of very slender form, pale, 
but classic face, lit up by large blue eyes full of earnestness and trust. She 
seemed fitted by nature to bear no burdens, yet she had evidently suffered. 
Her hair was very neatly dressed beneath her blue velvet cocauchnick, and 





*In the latter part of the fifteenth century. 
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showed that much pains had been taken with it, but from her shoulders hung a 
poor old cloak, while an ordinary gown and shoes that had long been in service, 
aided in concealing her scantily clad person. In the folds of her outer garment, 
she carried an infant, and though it was very small, it seemed too much for her 
strength. She was walking backwards and forwards along the same platform 
with us, and watched the different gratings to see if any one appeared there 
whom she knew, and then she would tura to the passers-by, and when she saw 
one who looked kindly on her, she stopped him to inquire if a certain vessel 
had not yet arrived, and ifthe officers would not soonbe at the barrier; but when 
she saw a man with a stern, calculating visage, she said nothing to him. She 
however addressed my companion, and on being assured that she might soon ex- 
pect to see the officers of the vessel, as it had arrived that morning. the happy 
gushings around her heart flooded her bright eyes. At mysuggestion, he asked 
if she was married ; she replied with a smile that she was to be, as soon as the 
first officer, whom she was looking for, arrived ; and as she said this she seemed 
to fold more closely to her breast her little child, doubtless the pledge of their 
affections. We left her looking through the gratings. To-day, at the hospital, 
almost beyond the dreams of this world, lay that same delicate form, ana the 
face was more pallid and more emaciated than before. On that morning, when 
she was waiting to welcome all that was to her priceless in existence, she learn- 
ed that he had fallen a victim to the cholera raging at Stamboul. That deep 
fountain of affection which God has placed in our souls, pouring forth whither 
it will, watering oft-times the germs of sinful plants, but, nevertheless, within its 
genial recipients creating the most refined and exalted of earthly beatitude, was 
now welling up in her struggling bosom and running over into the vast, wide- 
spread sterility which surrounded it, and which was soon to absorb it and de- 
stroy it forever. I had read in the depth of those azure eyes that intensity of 
feeling she might never utter, and I can well imagine how such beings can die 
of desolateness of heart, for there are but few—such are life’s duties and cares 
— can understand, appreciate, and have sympathy withthem. Apropos to 
this— 

“Mr. Heaford related to me the other evening the facts concerning the death 
of an acquaintance of his, which recently took place. A young girl, a Greek by 
birth, thongh educated in Odessa, had by her great beauty won the universal 
admiration of the citizens. Among the number was a wealthy and titled Rus- 
sian, somewhat older than the lady, and of a temperament little suited to hers. 
He, however, urged his suit, which her own parents much favored, and finally 
won her consent to an union. I will not follow her through all her struggles 
against the wild pleadings of a generous heart, wedded in its every pulsation to a 
youth of her own country—that strife which for weary months she maintained 
between her filial obligations and her every other emotion and sentiment. Shoe 
wedded the Russian. Others have acted in the same way, with the idea, or at 
least the sincere hope. that intimacy will ripen into attachment, and that eventu- 
ally pleasure will result from the society thus submitted to and encouraged. A 
few days after the marriage they drove out in their splendid carriage and passed 
down on to the quay, where my narrator happened to be, and so extraordinary 
was the beauty of the bride, that all the workmen of that region, amonnting to 
several hundred, as he informed me, delayed their toil to gaze upon her. The 
admiration of the world, the sincere homage of thousands failed, however, to 
supply that void in her breast which ouly one could have filled, and to whom 
she was now forever lost. The hope which she had cherished now only mocked, 
and the vista of the life before her, became more dreary than the valley of death. 
She returned home, and, ascending to the terrace of her dwelling, gazed long 
toward her father-land, and on the bright light which still lingered about the 
western horizon. She then descended to the garden and plunged herself into a 
deep cistern, from which she was taken lifeless.” 


Our traveller left Odessa in a Russian man-of-war, and his life on ship- 
board must have be>n pleasant. The admiral’s lady (the author is a 
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favorite with ladies) was excessively solicitous of his comfort; the offi- 
cers were gentlemanly and courteous—the band played Verdi’s most 
beautiful music—and that the old Admiral was not at all jealous, we can 
readily believe from the following remarks : 


‘* The admiral extended to me to-day his usual courtesy, and at his table 
was my pleasant Georgian acquaintance, with hissons. ‘The colonel has urged 
me strongly to accompany him to his home, taking the circle of the Black Sea, 
first crossing by land the Crimea, and then running along in the government 
steamer the entire coast of Circassia, touching at all the different fortresses on 
our way. He states, also, that I shall be liable to encounter bad subjects on my 
interior route, besides finding the steppes monotonous and devoid of interest, and 
has almost persuaded me to be his companion to the capital of Georgia and New- 
Russia. After dinner, we all went on the upper deck, from which the admiral’s 
lady pointed out to me, as we approached the harbor, the ruined walls and tem- 
ples of the ancient city of Chersonesa, which lay on our right. 

‘* After we had anchored, the Captain Nukotich, usually a very plainly dressed 
man, in full uniform, and with no less than six different decorations of honor on 
his breast, came to me and offered a letter of introduction to afriend of his on 
shore, a Captain Matoosky, who, he said, would be extremely gratified if I 
would take up my quarters at his house ;—being a bachelor, and living alone, he 
would find pleasure in showing to me all that was interesting in the region of 
Savastopol. 

** Having no acquaintances here, I readily and gratefully accepted his letter. 
He then ordered a boat, and provided an officer to accompany and take me to 
the house of his friend. The admiral came and bade me adieu by a warm pres- 
sure of the hand, and I turned away from the ship with feelings of sadness and 
regret; for, although a stranger, not knowing a word of the language of the 
people I was among, and known to them only by casualty, I had received the 
most frank hospitality and kind attentions, which the truly generous only know 
how to bestow, and these were continued to the last. 

**[ had heard much of Russian bears and Muscovite boors, and had almost 
expected to see a Cossack head mounted on every woman’s shoulder ; but what 
must be the impression left by my first intercourse with this people. The ad- 
miral’s lady, with exquisite blandness of manners, had manifested those tender 
sympathies which become a noble-hearted woman. Every officer merited an ac- 
knowledgment for well-timed civility and urbanity ; and as it is my desire to do 
justice to all, independent of any local prejudices, I trust that I shall ever be as 
ready to portray the good I see, as to follow in the beaten track of deserying all 
habits, laws, customs, religions, differing from our own.” 


The account of the antiquities and curiosities of Kertsch, is a very in- 
teresting chapter, which we commend to especial attention. These vast 
subterranean chambers and turmuli are invested with the dim and mys- 
terious light of some older world,—*“ the first-born of time.” ‘“ The 
Greeks here intermarry with the Tartars,” says Mr. Ditson, ‘and the 
Russians regard them both with contempt.’ Truly are the descendants 
of that great people which “ held the world in awe,” “‘ Greeks, but living 
Greeks no more.” 

Speaking of the Circassian women, the tourist thus descants : 


“ To how many thousands of Circassian maidens has this been the bright sur- 
veying point of a brilliant destiny! To how many at least has it appeared so, 
when, after traversing the long, rugged ravines of the Caucasus, they have 
reached the summit’of these neighbouring heights, and have gazed with throb- 
bing breasts on the fair city below them! The vision of their childhood, the 
dreams of their girlish days, the aspirations of their riper years, were here 
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about to have a form, a tangibility, a reality ;—they were to pass from a state of 
servitude, dependence, and, perhaps poverty, to a life of splendid ease. of en- 
viable independence, luxury and love. Their bright eyes brightening with these 
happy thoughts, their beauty was enhanced; and few were those who were 
not bettered by the change. It would, however, be extravagant to say that 
none were disappointed. Some, doubtless, trusting by their charms to be- 
come the “ light of the harem,” the mother of a sultan; to de bedecked with 
the costliest jewels and wrapped with the richest robes, have rated their fasci- 
nations too high, and found themselves but the domestic servants of some miser- 
ly crones, who, while they made the arduous tasks of their gentle captives repay 
them for their cost, begrudged it while they toiled, Some, too, whom God cre- 
ated with nervous temperaments, and endowed from birth with refined, sensi- 
tive, delicate feelings, (and there are such by nature among every people)—led 
from their poor but happy hearth stones, and from the affectionate care of pa- 
rents, believing that the world was all bright, and that the smiles and caresses of 
strangers would repay them for the sundering of the ties of home,—finding not 
a shadow of those warm and ardent sympathies, of which their young souls 
were full, but encountering the cold, chilling realities of life, with which the 
mass by adaptation are to combat ;—some too, I say, thus endowed, doubtless 
have welcomed their premature graves, literally made desolate-hearted. 

‘‘ Every one will naturally ask if this traffic has ceased. As far as Anapa 
and all other Russian ports are concerned, I am authorized to say it has. Yet I 
am aware that the transportation of Circassian maidens to Constantinople is a 
thing of almost daily occurrence, and cannot be restrained. Several hundred, 
on their way to the great capital, have been captured withina few years. These 
are probably a very small portion of the number who embarked. They were 
taken in Turkish vessels—the Circassians having none of their own—and were 
distributed as convenience dictated. 

‘“« In destroying this trade, the Russians have only one object in view, though 
in their policy there may appear a sublime virtue—the suavis of humanity and 
religion ; for it is generally supposed that these girls thus sold into slavery (as 
it is called) accept their bonds with the same anguish of heart as do the negroes 
of Africa ;—that in going to Constantinople they remain Mahometans, whereas 
if they are taken by the Russians they will more readily become members,— 
or their children will,—of the Greek church. 

“ The fact is, this bondage referred to above, and with which we associate all 
that is abject, degrading and heart-rending, in reality is divested of such features, 
and is in truth the fairest vision which floats before the imagination of these 
youth. The parents look forward to the time when their children shall be pur- 
chased and settled in Constantinople, with precisely the same feelings, hopes, 
and anticipations, as the New-England farmer and bis family look on the pro- 
mising son, who goes to some great capital to become a merchant and rich man. 
The Caucassian parents have, too, the same reasons for releasing their children 
as those in America, who, though sprung from indifferent sources in the coun- 
try, have made for themselves wealth and a name in the cities; the former, at 
various times, having been raised to the highest posts in the Ottoman Em- 
pire. The mothers of the Sultan, and of the admiral of the Turkish fleet, are 
Caucassian slaves, and they receive all the honors due to their present exalted 
station. I shall have occasion doubtless to refer to this subject again, after I 
have seen more of this remarkable people in their own homes.” 


The picture of a Caucassian family, commencing at page 250, we wish 
we had space to introduce here, on account of the insight it gives us into 
the modes and habits of the life of people upon whom nature has bounti- 
fully bestowed every gift of physical affluence and beauty. We close 
these extracts with an account of the character of a Russian nobleman, 
and it is no less a person than the prince to whom the work is dedicated. 
It would be in vain, we imagine, to look either in France, England, Spain. 
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or Italy, for an example of purer hospitality, higher generosity, refined 
deportment, or elevated intelligence, than the author encountered within 
the walls of Prince Woronsoff’s palace : 


“ The Princess Woronsoff, a daughter of the celebrated Countess Braniska, 
whose immense fortune was unequaled in Russia, has a very fair complexion, 
and is handsome, She is of middling height, full form, and looks about thirty- 
five years of age, though I believe she is somewhat older. Her taste in dress 
suited well her figure, and her pleasing expression gave a youthful tinge to all 
that she did. She wore a lace cap trimmed with a white and delicate red ribbon. 
It sat well back on the head, and showed her fine dark hair, which, in a broad 
mass, was brought low on each cheek, and passed under the ears. Her frock 
was of dark green plaid silk, with a waist open in front, where a stomacher was 
partly concealed by a broad satin ribbon that fastened about the neck a small 
lace collar. Over her shoulders was carelessly thrown a white satin scarf; and 
on her left wrist a bracelet, hanging loosely, made of a long string of corals with 
a golden pendant. On her delicate hand she had one large turquoise, and seve- 
ral diamond rings, 

“ The Prince Woronsoff, not being well, suffering much from an affection of the 
eyes, dined in his private room, to which, when dinner was over, we all retired, 
the princess leading the way. The prince, to show the courtesy due toa stran- 
ger, and express his particular regard for one of the Saxon race, speaking En- 
glish, of which he is very fond, came forward to welcome me, passing by his 
generals with only a bow. He cordially extended his hand, then led me to a 
seat beside himself and the princess. He asked me at once how I liked the 
Crimea, as he knew I had passed through it; but, said he, “ you did not see 
the best part of it—you should see the southern coast, which is very beautiful.” 
I told him | had traversed the interior for the purpose of seeing the Tartars; 
but that I had heard, that a view of his estate alone, was well worthy of a jour- 
ney around the whole peninsula. We then entered into conversation concern- 
ing the improved state of commerce in the Black Sea; and when I told him of 
the quantity of grain that had been exported within nine months from Odessa, 
he replied—making some calculations—that he believed it to be even more, evi- 
dently conversant with the prosperous state of the agricultural interest. He 
then asked if I came up the Phasis; and said that next year, or year after, he 
should have tug-boats there, so that passengers could come up to Marane in two 
days, and that, as soon as practicable, he should have steamers; but wished to 
know if I thought there were not too many bars and snags in the stream for 
such an enterprise. I admitted to him that the impediments were innumerable, 
but doubted not that the same sagacity which had spread so many steamers over 
the Euxine, would succeed there ; and acknowledged, in answer to a question, 
that the valley I had passed through was very beautiful. ‘ Yes, said he, * it 
will be the garden of New-Russia.” He then, with an expression of pleasure, 
referred to my own country—saying: ‘‘ The Americans appear now to be in 
quiet possession of Mexico.” I replied, that I had received no news since their 
approach to the capital. ‘ Yes,’’ said he, “ it is so; and J will loan to you the 
papers which affirm it; and he immediately rose, went to his drawer and 
brought four numbers of the London Morning Post, last date November 6th. 
He said I might take them with me, and return them on the next day, as he had 
not read them all. He then continued the subject, showing a most intimate 
knowledge of all the movements of our army—of every battle that had been 
fought—of the names of all who had distinguished themselves, and mentioned 
in terms of high praise, Generals Taylor and Scott—adding: * Your soldiers 
are of the same hardy Saxon race that has ever distinguished itself.” Thus this 
venerable, this distinguished warrior, statesman and prince, entertained me dur- 
ing the evening, displaying such a profundity of accurate, practical knowledge, 
on all subjects on which his giant intellect rested, adorned and embellished by 
the most mild and urbane manners, that when I took my Jeave of him, it was 
with a degree of veneration I had never felt towards any other man. 
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‘“‘ The princess smoked! Immediately after dinner, her page brought in a rich 
Turkish pipe. set it on the floor, unfolded the long flexible stem, and presented 
its amber mouth-piece to the lady. She took it in her jeweled hand, gave a 
few graceful whiffs, and then returned it to the page. She seemed to enjoy it, 
was evidently accustomed to it, and it was the only thing I saw abaut her that 
was in bad taste—one that I could not butheartily condemn. It is bad enough 
for men to fill their pockets and mouths, and scent their whole person with to- 
bacco; but when the charm of that “ ineffable perfume of an elegantly dressed 
lady,” as Bulwer would say, is tnus destroyed, half of her power and the divi- 
nity of that celestial halo of purity which encircles her like a tiara of pearls, va- 
nishes. ‘I'he princess’s page is a good looking youth, very differently dressed 
from the other attendants—something in the Hindoo style. 

‘* Coffee had been handed round by servants ; but a dwarf, a very short, curi- 
ous looking little man, with large mustaches, came to receive the cups. When 
the princess had finished smoking, she called to her a little animal that had been 
skipping about the room, and it leaped upon her from a great distance. Shere- 
marked to me that it was a great pet of hers, and that it had been brought to her 
from Affghanistan. It resembled the African squirrels I had seen, but it was 
about three times as large. 

‘Prince Kotsohobey, in accordance with a promise last evening, called this 
morning and presented to me a splendid Russian map of this region. 

“« Attended the Greek church to witness a ceremony—the consecration of 
the army. The patriarch in robes of golden cloth officiated. The officers in 
full uniform were present, and received his benediction after many formalities, 
and reading from a massive Bible bound in gold. The patriarch then went out, 
and with a small brush sprinkled with holy water the soldiers drawn up in front 
of the church. 

“Sunday being inclement, I devoted myself to the study of the Russian 
language. On Monday, met the Princess Bebutoff, and soon after received an 
invitation from the Princess Woronsoff to attend a ball that evening, at the 
palace. A drosky took me there at eight o’clock, and I was received in the 
grand saloon by the princess, who wore the charms of her sweetest smiles,’and 
her most affable manners. General Sofonoff and lady soon arrived. The latter 
and Princess Woronsoff were in dark satin dresses in French style. That of 
lady Woronsoff was cut pointed in the neck before and behind, and trimmed 
with ruffles of fine plain lace. A lace scarf was about her shoulders; hair 
brought full and low on the cheeks, ornamented on one side by a fringe of 
black bugles, and on the other by a small delicate feather, which floated grace- 
fully beside the glossy braids. On the neck was asingle string of pearls. The 
rest of the company was made up of glittering officials, and short and tall women, 
dressed according to their good or bad tastes. One very little woman had three 
enormous crimson dahlias in her hair, and four on the front of the skirt of her 
dress, but she had a pleasant face, innocent as the light. There were two in 
Georgian costume ; one, the Princess Parlavardoff, was pretty and fairy-like. 
Her dress was of pearl colored silk, made like those I have heretofore describ- 
ed. Around her waist was a ribbon of the color of her chemisette, and on her 
arm, covered by a long sleeve, were two bracelets, one of gold and one of coral. 
Her front hair was brought low on the cheeks, while the rest in raven braids fell 
down her back, partly covered by the thin veil that floated from her little golden 
cap. 

“‘ Khanikoff, an author of much celebrity here, extended to me his acquaint- 
ance, and presented me to Count De Lille, companion of Count Courtigie, em- 
ployed by the French government to make observations on the military estab- 
lishments of the country, in reference to adopting the same in Africa. ‘Tea and 
cake were handed around, then commenced a gallopade, which was followed by 
quick waltzes—couples succeeding each other, after passing up and down the 
hall once ; it being considered somewhat improper to extend a waltz further, 
with the same partner. Ice creams and sherbet were next brought, and the 
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dwarf came to receive the dishes. The ladies were then all seated at the upper 
end of the hall, and Mons. Rodolf, a distinguished French professor of legerder- 
main, went through a series of sleights of hand that astonished all. 

** Mons. R. was three years in Constantinople by the wish of the Sultan, who 
made him many valuable presents. He is yet young, quite gentlemanly, and 
has with him a sweet little Italian wife. After his feats the mazurka was 
danced for an hour ; but it had nothing of the bewitching grace, that true poetry 
of motion which characterizes the Spanish waltzes as danced by the Madridlen- 
ians. One is the graceful roll of the ship at sea, the other, the feather in a 
whirlwind. 

‘In the morning, M. Khanikoff favored me with a call and a book toread. Baron 
Nicolaif came, and entertained me for two hours, and in the evening I had a visit 
from a Mr. Ivanhoe, a Greek from Smyrna, who knew many of my old acquaint- 
ances there—the lovely Greek sisters, the Misses Gou, one of whom, (and whose 
portrait is in her father-in-law’s family in the United States,) is now the wife 
of an estimable American, Mr. Langdon; the worthy English family of Purdys, 
one of whom married a charming and wealthy lady of Boston; the Messrs. 
Offleys of Philadelphia, and the accomplished and admired Miss Clark, who 
now, as Mrs. Lord, adorns the society of Trinidad de Cuba. 

“Early this morning I received a note of invitation from Princess and 
Prince Woronsoff, to dine with them in the evening. By invitation I paid a 
visit also to the Georgian Princess Bebutoff, it being with her a marriage fete 
day. I entered a large walled courtyard, ascended a Jong, low flight of steps, 
to the stylobate of a handsome one-story wooden house, of light green color. 
Passing through a long hall, I was received at the door of the reception-room 
by the Princess’ brother, who presented me formally to his sister, who was re- 
clining on a divan beside her mother. AsI kissed the hands of the good lady 
and lovely daughter, they returned the compliment by kissing my hair; this 
species of salutation being allowable where persons are intimate ; and the long 
acquaintance I had had with the Princess’ father and brothers, and the know- 
ledge we possessed, consequently, of each other, made her, as well as her 
mother who hud welcomed me to her house, when I was so seriously injured 
by the upsetting of the carriage, appear more like a relative thanastranger. The 
young lady, gorgeously attired in native costume, arose to receive me, while her 
parent sat ala Georgian. The room was large, and richly furnished in blue 
damask. On one side, covering about a quarter of the finely waxed floor, was a 
large Persian rug, on which stood a sofa and centre-table, and opposite it a 
piano. I had been invited here to dine, but a previous engagement at the 
palace prevented what would have been very agreeable ; but I was not permit- 
ted to leave without promising to return again, after I had left Prince Woron- 
soff. The Princess would not, therefore, say to me adieu, but, au revoir. I 
shall not soon forget the tone of that voice ; and the smile that accompanied it, 
is a delicate wreath hung up in my memory. 

‘1 next drove to Prince Kotsohobey’s to return his calls, but did not find him 
at home. I, however, met there Prince Dinderdoff. who invited me to his 
apartments, where he displayed some very excellent raw silk, made in the 
neighborhood, and which is becoming a great article of commerce. I was as- 
tonished to find that he was perfectly conversant with the detailed movements 
of our army, and said that he thought that Genera] Scott must be a great mili- 
tary chief, while General Taylor deserved the thanks which one state refused 
to vote to him, and the highest honors in the gift of our government. He also 
mentioned, in terms of admiration, Bragg. Worth, Ringgold, Hunter, and 
maby others , several distinguished sons of Massachusetts; and affirmed that it 
was incredible how the untutored volunteer corps should fight so bravely. and 
be so bold and irresistible. It was most gratifying to me to see that the fame of 
those noble-hearted soldiers had thus spread over the world.” 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Tue state of the money market remains very favorable throughout the 
commercial world, and one of the most marked features is the singular accumu- 
lation of coin at all the great centres of business. Apart from the influence 
which the California mines may have had on the business of the world, and 
they are supposed to have sent forth $30,000,000 during the year 1849, of 
which a considerable portion remains in San Francisco, much scattered through 
the countries and Islands of the Pacific; about $4,000,000 reached England, 
and nearly $6;000,000 the United States, the general state of prosperity has 
been such as the country, perhaps, never before witnessed. While the amount 
of business is very large, the ability of the people of Great Britain and Western 
Europe, as well as of the United States, to consume, is very considerable ; and 
the fact that money accumulates to an unprecedented extent in the great reser- 
voirs, is an evidence, not only that the supply of the precious metals is abun- 
dant, but that the production of equivalents is equal to the consumption of in- 
dustrial products. When goods are largely sold to consumers on credit, money 
becomes in demand to supply the place of those other articles which should 
compose floating capital. When, however, production keeps pace with con- 
sumption, the articles produced discharge the payment for purchases without 
the intervention of money, which accumulates idly in the great reservoirs. 
During the past year, the trade of the United States has been equal to that of 
any former year, and the commerce of Europe has been no less; yet, if we 
compare the amount of specie on hand at the leading points, we find a great 
increase. 


SPECIE AT FIVE COMMERCIAL CITIES, BY MOST RECENT RETURNS. 














1849, 1850. Increase. 
London, Dec. 19..... ..-.--. OTR Soe scce ca pact DOE BIT Uae. ccs cacess $12.199,100 
Wew-rere, ec. 20... 635. FRB 000. ces i ccecce 10,565,000 ........ ....3,3802,000 
ss bea ss cow ong Se eck Cabs in UOO T e s s Sékwoce es BO 
teeta) Doe. 31.5 sis. cc FOLG1) ooo ook ce se RAIS TSR Secs css dsiseecOereen 
NS iS a boas ducal geet A wkedss duns ee TO hacks cee s 1,398,229 
I a i So wu $90,758,152 $108 883,626 $18,125,444 
‘ 


The amounts at Boston and New-York include those in the government as 
well as the bank vaults. In London the amount is larger than ever before— 
being within a fraction of £17,000,000 sterling, with exchanges still in favor of 
England, and interest at a very low rate. The direct effect of this continued 
abundance of money has been not only low interest, but a marked rise in al- 
most all descriptions of produce in Great Britain. Coffee, sugar, cotton, food. 
and iron, as well as goods, are all improving in price; and, as a consequence, at 
this season of the year, exchanges are in favor of the United States, with every 
prospect of sinking to such a point, that a current of gold from London may 
meet in New-York another from California. For the product of January 23, 
the demand for bills was active. Leading city houses demanded 8a84, but good 
produce bills could be bad at 7 a 74. The improved rates of cotton and other 
produce in England, will doubtless serve to keep the supply of bills equal to the 
demand for remittance—more particularly that United States stocks continue 
to go forward, and the consignments of goods from abroad will be small, in con- 
sequence of the active demand which exists for goods for consumption, both in 
England and the west of Europe. The greatest difficulty on the part of Am- 
erican buyers appears to be to make up assortments at any price. 

The following is a summary of the exports of the United States for the last 
four years : 
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UNITED STATES EX¥YORTS. 




















Products of the 1846. 1847. 1848, 1849, 
Ch whew pees iibeos $3,453,398 ...... $3,468.033 ..... $1,980,963 ...... $2,547,650 
PO cis ics i 6,807 ,248...... .5,996,073...... .7,059,084...... .5,917,994 
Agriculture........... 97,163,449...... 68,183,430...... 37,724,048. .cccs 38,796,664 
TON Diiistintdi ds cde CATER Oia acces 4 ROE nccesi 7,951,122...... .5,804,207 
GettOe 446 csc cd seus OF OR on ade 63,415,846. ..... 61,998,294 ...... 66,396,967 
Other Agriculture,.....- -418,451...... ons S08 DES «23 oes AE RUB cicticcons 62,540 
Manuafactures........... 5,623,069... ... 5,738,767 weccce. 8,024,040...... 11,249,777 
(eRe eat seat ieee) Ce —_  icduwe a. ae ee” GSE accmerks 40.396 
en See aa seed ses , | eae SE Di iis enwavens 30,198 
MG tks nace chou cues a  sebewes _ dese saint DED «nanan owee eee 
Other Articles.........1,490,303.......1,199,276......... GEE SOR kncvaites 769,557 
Total Domestic..... $101,718 042 $150,574,844 $130,203,699 $131,710,081 
“ Foreign Goods....7,865,206 6,066,754 7,986,807 8,641,091 
“ Foreign Specie....3,481,417 1,944,404 13,141,203 4,447,774 
“ U. 8. Coin.........423,851 62,620 2,700,412 956,874 
Grand total Exports. $1 13.488.516 $158,648,622 $154,036,131 $145.755,820 
” Imports. 121,691,797 146,545,638 154,998,928 147 857,439 
- Customs. 26,712,667 23,747 .864 31,757,070 28,346,738 


The exports of the actual products of the industry of the country were 
larger, it appears, this last year than in any previous one, with the exception of 
the famine year, and the principal item of increase has been in the value of cot- 
ton. The amount for the twelve months ending with ‘June, it appears, is offi- 
cially given at $66,396,967. 

The exports of breadstuffs from the United States for the fiscal year 1849 
show, as compared with former years, a very considerable increase in quantities 
and values. They have been as follows: 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


1842, 1846. 1847. 1848. 1849, 
Wheat, bush.,.... .-..817,958-... 1,613,795... 4,399,951....2,024,704.... 1,527,534 
Flour, bbls....... ...1,283,602.... 2,989,476... 4,382,496 ....2,119,393....2,108,013 
Indian Corn, bnsh..... 600.308... 1,826,068... .16,326,050....5,817,634.. .13,257,309 
Indian Meal, bbls......209,199......298,790...... 948,060....,.582,339......405,169 
Rye Meal, bbls........ 34,190....... SOU ccna 48,892.......41,584....... 64,830 
Ship Bread, bbls.......83,594...... 114,792....,.160,980...... 157,790...... 111 372 
Ship Bread, kegs......29,773...---.25,505...--.. 31,082....... 38,191.......21,378 
Rye, Oats, &........ $175,182... $638,221... .$1,600,962.....$376.572..... $139,793 
Total value........ $9,974,596 . . $17,625,407 .. $54,262,437 .. $22,678,602 .. $22,895,783 


The aggregate value for the year 1849 is larger than that for the year 1848, 
and is 130 per cent. more than for the year 1842—that isto say, the foreign 
market for breadstuffs has increased $12,900,000 over that of 1842, and $3,200,- 
000 more than 1846, which was a year of short crop. A considerable portion 
of this value, viz.. $7,966,369, is for sales of Indian corn, being a direct bonus, 
as it were, tothe western farmers, inasmuch as that the fact of a foreign de- 
mand has alone created a market for that article, while the proceeds of the sales 
of farm produce abroad have been returned in imported goods The fact that 
so much of our surplus productions.has been taken out of the country has en- 
abled the producers to obtain much higher prices for the produce sold at home. 
This enhanced value of their home sales it is which has enabled them to buy a 
larger quantity of domestic manufactures. Thus the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents for 1848 places the wheat crop of 1847 at 114,245.500 bush- 
els. Of this, as above, in flour and wheat, were exported 11,068,579 bushels, 
or 10 per cent., at an export value of 115 cents per bushel, or $13,037,430. 
This sum represents the value of foreign goods brought into the country in re- 
turn. Now, if we suppose that, of the whole crop of 114,245,500 bushels, 
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44,245,500 bushels are kept for seed and the food of the producers, there will 
have been sales of 70,000,000 bushels to those engaged in other employments— 
commerce, professions, manufactures, miners, &c.—and exported. The last 
amounts to 11,068,579 bushels, sold at 115 cents each—leaving 58,000,000 bush- 
els for home sales, which brought at least 35 cents per bushel more than it 
would have done, had there been none exported abroad : that is to say, the 
sales were at the export value, $70,700,000, instead of about $56,000,000, which 
is all the whole 70,000,000 bushels would have realized, if they had been confined 
to this market, even if the whole could have been sold at all. Hence, the pro- 
ducers received $14,000,000 more for their home sales, which was applied to 
the purchase of domestic manufactures; and this has been the true cause of 
the prosperity of the latter, under our present tariff. This again reacts upon 
the price of the raw material, of which wool affords an eminentexample. The 
receipts of wool, from the interior, on the New-York and Pennsylvania canals, 
and at Boston, per western railroad, for four years, have been as follows : 


RECEIPTS OF WOOL FROM INTERIOR. 

















1846. 1847. 1848, 1849, 
New-York canals, lbs.,...... ...8.686, 376....12.044,000.... 8,729,407 .... 12,731,402 
Pennsylvania oe ak ieee date a 3,403,161.... .4,281,987 ....2,936,133.... .5,113,076 
Western Railroad............ -4,854,444.... .3,823,600....3,598,596.... .4,761,600 
1 Se . -17,123,981.. ..20,149,587... 15,264,136. . ..22,606,078 
Total Wi porte; <. cies csan s 23,833,040.... -8,460,005.. .11,381,429.... 17,869,022 
WMS. Jo tc nese 40,957,021... . 28,603,592 .. ..26,645,565... .40,475,100 
Domestic exportation,..........-668,386....... 378,440...... TOL IR. saws 159,925 


This very considerable increase in supply has been attended by a constant in- 
crease in price; and the year closes, as compared with its commencement, as 
follows : 








Fleece. Full-blood. + to i. Common: 

eee) lS ee |) | | eee BO RSC ccns eens 25 a 27 
ge Se eee Pee OR ectous cs BO 0s 2 asc O BOO cts ance 33 a 35 
ec edad nomen WO teiscaes' od aT skememicad RiP i cccacme ds 8a8s 


An increase of 50 per cent. in the quantities delivered at tide-water, has been 
attended with a rise of 25 a 30 per cent. in price, the market closing with great 
activity and advancing rates, with very light stocks. This is surely not only an 
indication of prosperity in wool-growers, but also on the part of consumers of 
goods and manufacturers; for the latter have wrought up a larger quantity than 
ever before in this country, and have consequently been compelled to employ 
more hands at better wages. ‘Thus, notwithstanding that the profits of capital 
may have been diminished by higher prices for labor and raw materials, opera- 
tives and producers, jobbers, salesmen, and tle avenues of transportation, as 
well as the country at large, have been gainers. 

The markets abroad present similar results; and late sales of wool in Lon- 
don show an advance over former prices for most produce and raw materials, in- 
cluding wool. It is now pretty certain that the home demand for goods abroad, 
will be such as to prevent the consignment of the usual quantities of goods, and 
that those ordered, will come out 20 to 25 per cent. higher in price than Jast 
year. This advance in the price of imported goods is equal to a rise in the 
tariff to the same extent, as far as * protection” to home manufacture goes, and 
the agents of manufactures here have advanced their prices to an equal extent. 
Although it may diminish the quantity of goods imported, it will give a high 
amount of revenue. It is obvious, that if, in such a state of affairs, the tariff 
should be changed, as the Secretary blindly proposes, to high specific rates, it 
would be destructive in the extreme. We are now beginning to feel, in re- 
stored confidence, abundance of money, increased trade, and adequate revenues, 
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the influence of the measures of the late administration; and fortunate it is, 
that the “ destructives” are shorn of the power for harm. 
The destination of cotton exported from the U. States has been as follows: 


DESTINATION QF COTTON EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES. 





1847. 1248, 1849. 

RG ists in Se 1 eios eae BiG PR ais ei Fala att SO DUG OTs .dsacekeade 10.650,631 
Sweden and Norway......- DO Bes heap ons and 3 4,978,024...... .----..7,024,160 
ES 5 a csiinamaatunn OE Aion ecgaicae wens s ORC eewonss<cn kann eee 
oe 30,889,545... .sccnccke -17,420,498..........--13,844,494 
Ns a iiiitiahe ae ini ai nests ka BTC ee ek kowe ceeens MiG NOON oeckibacube 11.887.386 
DE sc sxesaocet anaes PO AGS BAG, concn cnns: IORI POI en dite cessed 28,113,309 
Pe an SAG OLA sions cicnie 687,490,911 
GNIS dis neo. sect ad oets klk ee Pe er 38,171,773 
I i i ee ott ee et ae SP RIOUE datihins oidias, “Es nnasidaen etere 3,968,547 
GING its és Gace sae nds so 5s OU in dinnds kes ~ PO ese haeekinensne 5,725,812 
CUR s Bu 8 sedan txeadesiced 103,986 99 359 94,357 
a ee ee eee meee eh se sstae Peer es pre ee heen 2747 
ON ee BRL BE7 GaOO esd odes 136 297,855 .......... .149,090,792 
ise macckanus ins execu 12,313,658........-.- 19,323.425........... .23,285,804 
Tn cined catand eseawe-as: as DADRA sv cncunn-cactucteor, 474... ee eee ea eee 1,534,784 
Per scinccesnceresss cies eat own anh wee ages op #15 VE Rske bak cee cack, 240,895 
TRARY oo 6 occ neccve cone ccces oO 20! IO sccccasccces 6,077.621........-..10,604,462 
NN. ncn Geen pasese cane 4,494,594..... ae hoe ee PROS onsaawhe pe 6,053,707 
Trieste and Austrian ports...11,780,673.....-..... 2U.402,000 220 conese - 13,279 384 
nach cabs ewe a ares ae eee nce cocces on Lose aued mode --2,°208.704 
Ceutral America........-..-. wer ccc eee coccce — obepecs «ng accte ae 
Chine end South Beas. cc cnc os: SAG SOG: ccna comeccsse iy 953. aie Shae wens 760,861 
Total, Wikcsccccescscee BIT 210, O56 ons caiveni STESTT MO1ik Ses 1,014,633.010 

6 GRNMB.. cides cone $53,415,884........... $61,998,894.......... $66,396,976 


If we reduce the quantity taken by the northern manufactures to Ibs. of 400 
to the bale, it will compare with the export as follows : 


Export........++ se+e-+++ +-527,219,958.....2-+-- 814,977,431........ 1,014,633,010 
Consumption.....-.-- +--+ --- 164,186 200 soo. 6 6000s 212,708 BOO... cose cus 211,215,600 


The revival of trade in Europe last year, opened to the South a market for its 
great staple of acapacity to take off an increase of 25 p. ct. in the growth at ad- 
vancing prices. 

The revenues on the public works of New-York, Obio, and Pennsylvania 
have been, comparatively, as follows : 


TOLLS ON PUBLIC WORKS—CANALS. 


1845. 1846, 1847. 1948, 1849, 
i, er $2,646,117 ..$2,756 120..$3,635,380- oy 279,443 .. $3,268,626 
Pennsylvania......-.--- 1,196,979... .1,295,494.. .1,587.995.. .1,550,555 .. .1,633.277 
ele TR 483,746...-.612,303.....805,019.....773.554.....731,173 
Wabash & Erie ...--..--- ia: nei 102,297 .....123,146.....149,170.....139,665 
Illinois & Michigan....... — ..--- ee 86,500..... 87,890.....118,849 





$4,326,842 $4,766,214 $6,238,043 $5,840,612 $5,891,5! 590 
1h 





RAIL-ROADS. 

1846. 1847, 1848, 1849, 
Ea eee Sh. oes o. 116,042...... Bat tae sovess 209,185......321,398 
Michigan Central.........--.---- i Se ae eee $79,908: 6. c. 600,986 
Wilmington & Towanda..... tocadOhd SOR sevans 331,480...... 317,459... 310,397 
Macon & Western.........---.-- Oi ewesie 147,768 .....- 161,569.....<. 198,517 
Atlantic & Western.......-...... ——  seeeee oe secces 115,585...... 132,105 
Georgia Central.........--.----- —  ecceee — scence 383,863......516,252 
Erie ‘Railroad. laa ais ans 36 aeam o.. sancns 240,520... c0es 302,326......805,053 
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These indications of the great prosperity of the interual trade are the more 
gratifying, as, in the absence of official figures, attempts were made to induce 
the belief that the factories were closed, and the canals a solitude, under our 
present tariff. This increase of tolls arises also from enhanced shipments of 
produce to market. Under diminished tolls, on the I}limois Canal, considerable 
drawbacks were made after June Isst. At Pittsburg the increase has been 
$41,000 per annum. At Buffalo, Lockport, and Oswego, the increase was 
$223,776 in 1849 over 1848. The value of produce which came to tide-water 
on the Hudson, via the New-York canals, as compared with that which arrived 
at New-Orleans, via the “ futher of waters,” was as follows : 








1846, 1817. 1848, 1849. 
ee $31,105,256....-. $73,092,414...... $50,883,907 ...... $51,745.219 
New-Orleans....... 77,198,464 .....2% 90,033,256...... 79,779, 151 oes 81,989,692 

Total..... « »$128,298,720.... .$163,125,670......$130,663,058..... $133,734,911 


The increase here is in favor of the Crescent city. While the fifty-one mil- 
lions which reaches New-York pay some $2,000,000 tolls, that which goes 
down the Mississippi is exempt from sucha tax. The tolls of the works on the 
Western States are not yet all returned. Those on the Ohio canals, at 
Cleveland, and of the IJlinois Canal, are as follows : 


1848. 1849. Increase. 
scscas cusses eves on $88,541 50........... $8,031 25 
PE ORO bo sicnssnccne wes Bi BOO BF. cc ceee voen 118,849 29.22. ceene 30,758 42 


The value of some of the leading farm products delivered at New-Orleans 
and on the Hudson is as follows : 


CERTAIN PRODUCE DELIVERED AT NEW-ORLEANS AND ON THE HUDSON, 
AND EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES IN L849. 




















N Orleans, Hudson. Total. Exports U.S. 
a $4,970.113....... $635,814....... $5,605,927 
RS Ectibl o4nsese OOD B08 is 50.0 <2 014 BEB in oes <n 8,004,050 > .cccce $9,245,885 
SN inns osni cece t Eh saenedwe 758,421........7.370,332 
ee Sa 1,244,360........ a a 2,058,358 
ei aan oe 162,867 .......2,736.212........ 2,899,079 1,654.15 
Ne cat dks woe ase TOT Wl ons BOT oiccccse 3,055,571 § “"*"""*" 1654, 157 
I i 4,559,296...... 16,315.435....... | 11,180.282 
| LE ee O77 ee... 5 088,101. ..22..- DBP eR sr cwscccess 1,756,848 
a i seeds 1,953 606....... 2,970.482....... .4.924,088.......... 7,966,369 
I ois, dats cininc SE ne nt ig hc sie GMD cong acsncne te 
Indian meal.........-.. WUE R rena canes SOME Gyo ccdek ct eee cedsewcee 1,169,625 
Total, - 4. ...<.- $23,311,709..... $31,150,300...... $54,462,009........ $35,215,117 


From this it appears that a quantity equal to three-fifths ofall that passes from 
the Western states to the sea-board, finds a market out of the country; and ac- 
cording to the extent of that foreign demand is the volume of produce trans- 
ported on the internal avenues increased. It is also the case, that the more 
money the farmer is enabled to obtain for the products of bis year’s industry, 
the greater is his demand for imported and domestic manufactures. The great 
natural outlet, the Mississippi river, is of the largest importance to the great 
West. It is through that their produce finds foreign sale. In this fact is to be 
= the means of estimating the importance of annexing Louisiana to the 

nion. 
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POLITICAL MISCELLANY. 


Tue great speech of General Cass in the United States Senate, upon the Ca- 
lifornia bill, is one of the most brilliant efforts of that gentloman. It occupies 
so fully the broad democratic ground of the right of self-government, and so 
clearly indicates the insidious means by which the old colonial policy of Lord 
North has been sought to be forced upouw the Democratic party, under the form 
of ‘free-soil,” as to win the approbation of all true-hearted Americans. The 
late elections in Michigan show unmistakeably the fact, that free-soilism has 
been thoroughly repudiated by the people of that state, and that the resolutions 
of instructions passed by a fraudulent Free-Soil and Whig coalition, were con- 
demned by the people. There is now the most conclusive indications that the 
attacks of certain fanatics and federal demagogues of the North upon the com- 
promises of the Constitution, are endangering the peace of the country, and 
that as this fact becomes more apparent, the masses of the people are rallying 
for the Union and the Constitution against a new blue-light coalition of feder- 
alists and British emissaries. ‘Those latter have actually raised the standard of 
disunion, and the effect will be to concentrate the votes of the masses upon the 
man of the most undoubted national patriotism. ‘Che attempts of Federalism 
to perpetuate the serfdom of American citizens in territories, by denying them 
the right of self-government, is necessary to sustain the demand of the right of 
Congress to establish slavery there against the wishes of the people. General 
Cass, by adhering to the broad, inherent right of self-government, and a strict cou- 
struction of the delegated powers of the Constitution, is guided by the princi- 
ples of our fathers, which were the eternal principles of truth and justice, and, 
in adhering to which, our institutions and liberties can alone be preserved. 

en een 


The death of the Hon. James K. Polk, so soon after his retirement from 
one of the, if not ‘he most brilliant administration, that has yet occurred in our 
history, has called forth eulogistic orations from all sections of our common 
country ; among these, the one delivered by the Hon. James Garland, before 
the citizens of Lynchburg, is full of patriotism, touching pathos, and sound 
statesmanship. We regret that we have not space in the present number to 
insert some passages we had marked as worthy of being placed upon record. 

ina 

ExLecTion oF THE Governor oF Massacnusretts.—The Legislature, in 
consequence of the failure to elect a Governor and Lieutenant-Governor by the 
people, proceeded to the election of those officers. George N. Briggs and 
John Reed were declared by both branches of that body to be elected for the en- 
suing political year. 





MARYLAND AND THE WitmorT Proviso.—A series of resolutions were in- 
troduced in the Maryland House of Delegates, on the 5th, by Mr. Merrick, 
(whig.) declaring that State, in feeling, position, and all the features of her con- 
stitution, and in her laws, essentially, fully, and unequivocally, a slave-holding 
and Southern State. They protest against the restriction of slavery or the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia: as the State of Maryland never de- 
signed, nor did the general government, at the time of the cession, contemplate 
using of the sovereignty over the District of Columbia, to the detriment of the 
local institutions of that State. 

a 

Messacr or Governor Critrenpen or Kentucky.—The message of 
Governor Crittenden to the Legislature of Kentucky, has come to hand. After 
viewing the financial condition of the State, and recommending a change in the 
code of practice of the State, he winds up with an incomprehensible hint at the 
slavery question, at the same time pronouncing a eulogy upon the blessings to 
Kentucky of the perpetuity of the Union. 
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New-Jersey Leoistature.—The Legislature of New-Jersey assembled 
at Trenton. Among the most prominent questions presented are, a general bank- 
ing law; a general railroad law; a law repealing the exclusive privileges of the 
united canal and railroad companies; a general plank road law; a law allowing 
seven per cent. interest when specially contracted for ; the establishing of a free- 
school system throughout the State ; general laws authorizing associations for in- 
surance, for mining, and for voting by ballot in townships ; and a household ex- 


emption law. 


WE regret that we have not room for the whole of the able letter written by 
the Hon. A. C. Face, in reply to the document put forth by the Hon S. B. 
RueGtes, on the eve of the late New- York election, but we can du no less than 
insert the following extracts. The whole is published at the office of the New- 


York Evening Post: 
“ History ef the Canal Policy of the State of New-York, in review of a Letter written by 
Samuet B. Ruceves, to some Cilizens of Rochester. 


“A number of highly rexpectable citizens of Rochester, in a letter dated October 18, 
1849, invited Samuel B. Ruggles, Esq., ‘to address the citizens of Rochester and its 
vicinity,’ on the subject of the ‘ Canal policy of the whigs of this state.’ 

“ Although preveuted by indispensable engagements from addressing the people of 
Rochester, Mr. Ruggles has addressed a letter to the committee, which is published in 
an extra of the New-York Courier and Euquirer, and fills about nine cclumns of that 
sheet. 

“ After reciprocating the compliments of his correspondents, and informing them 
that he was made an acting Canal Commissioner in 1839, ‘ by a political maneuvre,” 
and ‘ poorly prepared suddeuly to assume so great a responsibility,” he returns thanks 
for the advantage of their friendly advice and riper knowledge, and says, ‘ it will be 
no new thing, if now that the enemies of the work are once more in the field, we 
should even at this distance sit down and take counsel together.’ And he closes the 
introduction to his history of parties, of finance, and of the public works, by the broad 
assertion, that ‘the history of the canals for the last thirty years would constitute, in a 
good degree, the political history of the state. It deserves to be fairly and conscien- 
tiously written, and as one among the humblest actors in some of the scenes, I am 
willing to furnish a chapter.’ 

“ Classification of Parties.—In commencing his ‘ chapter’ of political history, Mr. 
Ruggles gives what he calls ‘the present division of political parties in this state.’ 
‘ The whigs,’ he says, * consist maiuly of those, aud the desceudants of those who sup- 
ported Mr. Clinton in his great achievement of commencing and completing the Erie 
Canal.’ And after giving what he calls the ‘creed of the whigs of New-York, and of 
the nation,’ he adds that ‘its most distinguished leader in this state was De Witt Clin- 
ton.’ Here is an error at the very commencement of the ‘chapter.’ Before the 
Adaras and United States Bank party had determined to cast off the name of ‘ National 
Republican,’ and adopt that of * Whig,’ Mr. Clinton had openly avowed his determi- 
nation to support General Jackson for President; in January, 1828, he wrote a letter to 
the committee in this city for celebrating the 8th of January, and he attended the cele- 
bration at Albany, aud gave a toast highly complimentary to General Jackson ; and his 
most intimate friends have said, that it he had lived, he wonld have been made Secre- 
tary of State by General Jackson, in March, 1829. Mr. Clinton was in no respect a 
leader of the whigs, as that tern has been understood in the division of parties for the 
last twenty years. 

“ After classifying the democrats, and designating Colouel Young as the most prom- 
inent leader of that section which bears the * territic epithet of barnburners,’ and Gov- 
ernor Marcy as the most eminent leader of those who bear ‘the comfortable title of 
old hunkers;’ and after denounciug the former asa sect opposed to improvement, 
‘ preferring rather to go to the bottom than be saved by unconstitutional means ;’ and 
the latter as standing midway between the former class and the whigs, * believing in 
progress,’ but generally disguising this belief, in order to win the votes of the barn- 
burners—he sugely remarks that, ‘ with this division of our political world kept stead- 
ily in view, we may more clearly comprehend the past history, the present condition, 
and the ultimate prospects of our public works ’ 

“ Early Hislory of the Erie Canal_—In commencing the history of the Erie Canal 
Mr. Ruggles says, ‘the present generation can hardly realize the difficulties which its 
projectors had to encounter.’ ‘In the city of New-York, Mr. Clinton stood almost 
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alone, and it was not until April, 1817, after eight years’ struggle, in which he was 
aided mainly by clear-headed and far-sighted friends in Western New-York, that the 
law was passed.’ ‘The city of New-York bad found its occupation mainly on the 
ocean aud in foreign commerce, and its leading men knew little and cared less for the 
great interior.’ 

“ This does great injustice to the leading citizens of New-York ; and in a ‘ chapter’ 
of the fiistory of the canal policy, professing to be ‘ fairly and conscientiously written,’ 
it was incumbent on the historian to make a careful examination of the records, and 
be well assured of his facts, before he ventured on the wholesale impeachment of the 
‘leading men’ of the city. 

“ Judge Platt, in a letter to Dr. Hosack, says that Thomas Eddy had an interview 
with him at Albany, in 1810, and that they designated the names of commissioners to 
explore the Erie Canal, intending ‘to balance the opposing political parties as near as 
possible ;* aud as De Witt Clinton was then a member of the Senate. possessing a pow- 
erful influence over the dominant [democratic] party in the state, it was considered by 
Mr. Eddy and myself, of p.imary importance to obtain his co-operation.’ It was ob- 
tained, aud Judge Platt introduced his resolution of the 12th of March, 1810, for ex- 
ploring the route for a canal, which wes unanimously agreed to. Governor Lewis, 
Robert R. Livingston, Robert Fulton, and Gouverneur Morris, were named by Judge 
Platt, as active co-cperators with him in 18!l. The war suspended operations, but 
soon alter it ended, invitations were addressed to a hundred persons in the city of 
New-York, to meet at the City Hotel, and at this meeting, William Bayard was chair- 
man, and Jobn Pintard, secretary, anl Judge Platt made an address, poiuting out the 
advantages of the canal. De Witt Clinton, Thomas Eddy, Cadwallader D. Colden, and 
John Swartwout, were appointed a committee to prepare a memorial to the legisla- 
ture. This was drawn by Mr. Clinton, and evinced great ability, and a thorough and 
comprehensive examination of the whole subject. Dr. Hosack, at page 420 of his 
Memoir of Mr. Clinton, says: ‘ J'his memorial was signed by a greal portion of the res- 
pectable vilizens of New-York, and was seconded by the corporation of that city.’ The 
memorial, it is believed, with the o iginal siguatures, may be seen in one of the 
volumes of peiitions to the legislature, in the office of the Secretary of State. 

“ There is no justice in the assertion of Mr. Ruggles, that ‘ the merchants and capi- 
talists of the city of New-York afforded it [the canal] neither encouragement nor sym- 
pathy, end still less, pecnuiary support.’ 

“ During the winter of 1817, the friends of Mr. Clinton were pressing him on the 
democratic members of the Legislature as a candidate for Governor, and he was nomi- 
nated by a vote of 85 1041. The New-York delegation were opposed to his nomination, 
and they carried their opposition so far as to vote against the canal bill, which he ad- 
vocated. The National Advocate, the democratic organ in the city of New-York, op- 
posed the canal, and also the nomination of Governor Clinton, and put in nomination 
General Peter B. Porter, who received about fifteen hundred votes for the whole 
state. 

“ Alluding to the passage of the act for the commencement of the canals, and the op- 
position in New-York, Mr. Ruggles says: 

“«Tt was during these struggles that the political parties which even yet agitate the 
state, fuuud their origin and early organization. Mr. Silas Wright, jr., since elected 
Governor, and Mr. Azariah C. Flagg,the late Comptroller, came into public life the 
active opponents of Mr. Clinton. In the year 1824, they were found in the State Le- 
gislature, one in the Senate, the other in the Assembly.’ 


“ Events are here crowded together so as to make it appear to the casual reader, 
that the passage of the canal bill was the signal for organizing an opposition to Mr, 
Clinton, and that the persons named in the above extract were connected with that or- 
genization. Whereas, in the northern, middle and western section of the state, the op- 
position to Mr. Cliuton was wholly unconnected with the canal policy; and the same 
Legislature which nominated Mr. Clinton for governor on the 17th of March, passed 
the canal bill on the 15th of April following. Inthe Assembly which passed the canal 
bill there were 90 republicans and 36 federalists, as the parties were then classed. 

“ The ‘ Bucktails’ and* High-minded’ Federalists oppose Mr. Clinton —On the closing 
of Mr. Cliuton’s first term, in 1820, that section of the republican party which the ad- 
herents of the governor denominated ‘ Bucktails,’ determined to oppose Mr. Clinton, 
and sapport Vice-President Tompkins for Governor. In this campaign, the opponents 
of Governor Clinton bad the co-operation of a considerable number of federalists. 
Some fifty of the most prominent men of the federal party published an address, in 
which they avowed their determination to act with the republican party, and to sup- 
port Daniel D. Tompkins for Governor, in opposition to De Witt Clinton. 
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“ As one of the signers of the address is on the Rochester committee, whose object 
it now is to show that those who opposed Mr. Cliutou were the enemies of internal 
improvements, it may be interesting to know the position occupied by one of Mr. Rug- 
gles’ correspondeuts, ‘ during the seven eventful years’ to which reference has been 
made. The address is dated April 14, 1820, and after asserting that ‘ /he federal party, 
as such, has no ground of principle to,stand upon,’ and expressing their determiuation 
to unite with the republican party, it turns towards the then approaching contest for 
Govervor, and says: 

“ ¢ Our strennous opposition to the re-election of De Witt Clinton, as Governor of the 
state, is a necessary couseqnence of our anion with the republican party. No truth 
can be more certain or more obvious, than that Mr. Clinton does not possess the confi- 
deuce of the republicans of this state, or of the Union. Of the republican party of this 
state, most assuredly he does not deserve the confidence. He has violated that implied 
engagement which ‘he contracted in ac cepting, at their hands, the nomination to his 
present office. He has betrayed their hopes, and vow seeks to retain himself in power, 
in defiance of their wishes, and in opposition to the?r will.’ 

*** With republicans, we entertain a deep rooted distrust of the views and character 
of Mr. Clinton, as a politician. We mean not to attack, nor draw into suspicion, his 
integrity or virtues in private life; but as a polifician, in our deliberate judgment, he 
has no title to the support of frank and honorable men. His whole course has been 
marked with insincerity and duplicity.’ 

“*Tn justice, and on principle, we think that the republican party are fairly entitled to 
the efficient power of the state. We have confidence in the honesty of their intentions, 
and in the rectitude of their general views, and see ample reason, therefore, for 
uniting with them, to give a full expression to the will of the people. On the other 
hand. we believe the combination opposed to them to be corrupt in its principles and 
practices, dangerous i in its purposes, distrac ling to the energies of the state, and calcu- 
lated to impair its just weight and influence in the federal councils of the Union.’ 


“ This address was signed by one of the editors of the Courier and Enquirer, who 
now publishes, in an extra, the correspondence, arraigning the opponents of Mr. Clin- 
ton, when Governor, as the antagonist of internal i improv ements. 

‘Most, if not all, the persons now living, who signed this address in 1820, are acting 
with the whig party; which shows that Mr. Ruggles is mistaken, when he asserts that 
‘the whigs consist mainly of those who supported Mr. Clinton in his great achieve- 
ment of completing the Erie Canal.’ 

** Seventeen New Canals recommenied.—At the election in November, 1824, a ma- 
jority was returned to the Assembly of what was called * People’s men,’ aud in his 
opeuing message, in January, 1825, Mr. Clinton recommended routes for seventeen 
new canals; and a law was passed for surveying the seventeen routes, 

“ Laws were passed at this session for constructing the Oswego and Caynga and 
Seneca canals—the former by a unanimous vote in the Senate, where the re »publice ins 
retained a majority, and the latter by a vote of 24 to 6, Mr. Wright voting in favor of 
the bill. Of the six who voted in the negative, one is now a whig member of Con- 
gress, another was a prominent friend of Mr. Clinton, and a uniform whig, since that 
designation was assumed as a party name, another is a distinguished whig, who was 
one of the state electors for General Harrison, and two others have acted with the whig 
party, leaving only one republican, a Senator from Ulster, out of the six negatives. 
This is another evidence that the whigs do not consist mainly of those who supported 
Mr. Clinton’s canal policy. In October, 1825, the canal celebration took place, and 
boats passed from Buffalo to Sandy Hook. The election occurred in the 1aonth of 
November, and the anti-Clintonians ae a majority of both branches of the Lezisla- 
ture. In his message in January, 1826, Mr. Clinton congratulated the Legislature on 
the completion of 420 miles of canal navigation, at au expense of $9,130,373 83; and 
after renewing his recommendation of the preceding session fur seventeen can: ils, he 
recommended a state road from Lake Erie to the Hudson, and another along the 
borders of Lake Ch: umplain to the Canada line. The surveys of the canal routes were 
referred to the caval committee, of which Mr. Wright was che irman, and he madea 
report on them generally, in which he said ‘the ‘state is now largely in debt for 
works of interval improvements, and an increase of the debt, at the present time, might 
be dangerous to its credit and hazardous to its citizens.’ In these surveys the cost of 
the Genesee Valley Canal was estimated at $875.000. There has already ‘been e xper nd- 
ed in the constraction of that canal $3.791,406—paid for interest $1,827,982: Total 
$5,619,388; and this sum will be increased to six or seven millions when the canal is 
finished. The tolls this far are about equal to the repairs of the finished part of the 
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canal. This is the canal, inregard to which Mr. Wright made the report in 1227, 
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which, Mr. Ruggles says ,‘ gave the signal for attack, and made war on the whole canal 


system.’ 

“ Organization of the Canal Board.—It was at this session of the Legislature, 1826, 
that a law was passed establishiug a canal board, to consist of the canal commission 
ers and the commissioner of the canal fund, and couferring on it the power to regulate 
the tolls to be collected, appoint canal officers, and make regulations fer the govern- 
ment.of the canals At the election of state officers, who are commissioners of the 
canal fund, Wm. L. Marcy was re-elected Comptroller, and A. C. Flagg was chosen 
Secretary of State. Both were therefore members of the canal board on its first orga- 
nization ; and althongh Mr. Ruggles assigns different apartments to them in his ‘ division 
of our political world,’ yet in all matters relating to the finances of the state, the re- 
gulation of tolls, and the management of the canals, there was entire concurrence in 
their views. 

“ Mr. Wright and Mr. Flagg in the Comptroller's Ofice.—Mr. Wright was chosen 
Comptroller in 1829, which office he held until be was seut to the Senate of the 
United States in 1133; and, as Mr. Ruggles says, ‘ in pursuance of the same policy 
which prompted his report in 1827, recommended a tax.’ He bestowed vast labor in 
examiuing inte the condition of the finances of the state for fifteen years, and in his 
report of 1830 he gave an abstract of the condition of the general fund in each vear 
from 1814 to 1830, in which he demonstrated, that alihough there was a capital of 
$4,396,943 in 1814, the revenues from ithad not defrayed the expenses of the govern- 
ment in a single year, unless aided by adirect tax. The tax, commencing at two mills 
in 1816, reduced to one mill in 1819, and half a mill in 1825, had been wholly discon- 
tinued in 1826; and the capital of the fund was reduced in 1829 to $1,344,268, To 
preserve the Treasury in a solvent condition, until the rich revenues taken from it to 
aid the canals could be constitutionally returned, a tax was the dictate of common 
seuse, and the only remedy to preserve the finances in a sound con:ition. 

“Me Ruggles says— In 1834 Mr. Flagg became Comptroller, and remained in office 
until 1839, and in his annual reports unceasingly continued the system commenced by 
Mr. Wright, of urging the Legislature to levy a tax.’ 

“Tu Mr. Flagg’s first report in 1834, he recommended a settlement of the account 
between the canals and the general fund, similar to the arrangement made in the 
financial article of the constitution in 1846. A law was reported in the Assembly to 
charge the canals with the amount advanced from the general fund, with five per cent. 
interest thereon, to be paid as soon as the canal fund should be extinguished. This 
would have provided a fund, on the credit of which money might have been borrowed 
for the support of the goverument. The bill did not pass, and Mr. Flagg continued to 
recommend a tax for the support of the government, as preferable to borrowing and ac- 
cumnlating a debt for that purpose. He examined the laws in relation to the finances, 
and showed to the Legislature of 1834, that numerous laws had been passed from 1778 
to that time, for the assessment of taxes, but not a solitary law to borrow money and 
create a permanent debt for the ordivary support of government. 

“ Enlargement of the Erie Canal.—In the letter of the committee, addressed to Mr. 
Ruggles, it is asserted * that the canal policy of the whigs of this state has recently been 
made the object of special and severe attack by their opponents.’ The attack here al- 
luded to relates not to the public works, but to the whig policy of b.. rrowing thirteen 
hundred thonsand dollars, in violation of the constitution. In regard to the enlarge- 
ment of the Erie Canal, Mr. Ruggles states that Governor Bouck ‘ was the very pro- 
jector and founder of the policy,’ and in the Canal Board voted for a canal eight feet 
deep and eighty feet wide. 

“ The history of the enlargement is es follows: In 1834, a law passed for doubling 
the locks from Albany to Syracuse, and measures were taken to procure lands and 
commeuce the work. This proceeding excited considerable solicitude in that portion 
of the state lying west of Syracuse, under an apprehension that the tendency of this 
improvement inight be to favor the Oswego route to the Western states. In 1835, the 
citizeus of Utica presented a memorial to the Legislature, urging the state to construct 
‘a steamboat canal from Lake Ontario to the Hudson river, by improving the naviga- 
tion of the Oswego and Oneida rivers, and the enlargement of a portion of the Erie 
Canal,’ as the most effectual mode of securing the Western trade against the competi- 
tion and strenuous effurts then making for its diversion by Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia and Canada. This memorial was referred by the Assembly to the Canal 
Board, together with a resolution of the Common Council of the City of New-York, ia 
favor of said canal. The ship canal was proposed to be eight feet in depth, aud ninety in 
width. These papers were examined, and a report made to the Canal Board, by a 
committee of engiueers, at the head of which was John B. Jervis. The results of this 
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examination were adverse to a steamboat or ship canal, and in favor of enlarging the 
Erie Canal. These documents were placed iu the hands of Governor Bouck and Mr. 
Flagg, to prepare a report for the Legislature. In Hammond's Life and Times of 
Silas Wright, this report is said to have been written by Mr. Flagg. The fuets are, 
that Governor Bouck prepared the report relating to the enlargement of the canal, and 
handed it to Mr. Flagg for examination, who added to it a paragraph, to which all the 
members of the Board assented, in the following words: 

“*Tn arging upon the consideration of the Legislature the importance of authorizing, 
at the present session, such an enlargement of the Erie Canal as is conceived to be ne- 
cessary to adapt it to the increasing trade of the country, the Canal Buard desire to have 
it distinctly undertood, that they do not recommend such an expenditure of money 
upon this work as will interfere with the arrangements now in progress for accumu- 
lating asum sufficient to pay the Erie and Champlain Canal debt, and for restoring the 
auction and salt duties to the general fund. At the close of 1837, the auction and salt 
duties will be restored to the general fund, if the proposed amendment to the constitu- 
tion should receive the sanction of the people. After the period alluded to, the net pro- 
eceds of the canal tolls will be sufficient to meet the disbursements necessary for improving 
and enlarging the canal, without having recourse to new loans for that purpose.’ 

“Tt has already been shown, that if this recommendation had been strictly carried 
out, it would have given about sixteen and a half millions of dollars to prosecute the 
enlargement from 1837 to 1847. It was as favorable to that work as was compatible 
with the fulfilment of constitutional pledges, and the preservation of a sound system 
of finance. The Legislature, however, did not grant to the canal all that was here re- 
commended, but abstracted from the surplus tolls $300,000 annually for the support of 
goverument, in order to remove the necessity of a direct tax for that purpose, as re- 
commended by the financial officers, aud which Mr. Ruggles has not the charity to at- 
tribute to any worthier object than ‘a desire to render the canals unpopular.’ 

“ This report was signed by Col. Young and Mr. Hoffman, and it was only in adher- 
ing to the financial part of it, that they ditfered from the advocates of the ‘more speedy 
enlargement.’ Yet Mr. Ruggles, in his ‘chapter’ of history, places them at the head 
of a party opposed to the enlargement of the Erie Canal. In fixing the size of the 
Canal, there wasa difference of opinion in the Canal Board; and althungh it was 
finally determined at seven feet deep and seventy feet wide, Col. Young, Lieut. Gov. 
Tracy, Gen. Van Rensselaer, Gen. Dix, and Mr. Flagg, adhered to their original vote, 
when a majority of the Board were in favor of a canal six feet deep and sixty feet in 
width. Mr. Hoffman had resigned, as Canal Commissioner, before this question was 
acted upon. 

“ The Measures of 1842.—In alludiitg to the success of the democratic party, in 
reference to the Legislature of 13842, Mr. Ruggles says : 

“Tn the autumn of 1841, the anti-improvement party, headed by Mr. Michael 
Hoffinan, carried both branches of the state legislature. Mr. Hoffman had been a 
member of the preceding Assembly, in which he had made a report and numerous 
speeches, violeutly expatiating on the inability of the state to proceed with its public 
works—and the necessity of levying a direct tax.’ 

** And he adds, they could suspend or stop the public works, ‘and could, if they 
saw fit, impose a direct tax, the great boon for which Mr. Flagg had for so many years 
conteuded.’ 

“Mr. Ruggles, and his whig associates, seem to be resting under the impression 
that Mr. Hoffman and Mr Flagg recommended a tax and the suspension of the public 
works, not from a conviction of the indispensable necessity of those measures, but 
from mere wantonness, and a reckless disregard of their own duties as public agents, 
and of the interests of the great mass of the people. A few facts will show that they, 
aud the Legislature of 1842, were not alone in the opinion, that there was a crisis in 
the affairs of the state which rendered it necessary to stop the public works, and levy 
a tax; or to permit the good faith and honor of the state of New-York to be laid 
along side of the repudiating or non-paying states, and trampled iu the dust. 

“ Mr. Gallatin, in December, 1841, wrote to Mr. Flagg, as follows: 

“*T hope the Legislature will stop the farther increase of debt, which is the road 
to rain. Far better to lay equal taxes, than to borrow in time of peace. 

“¢T here is at this moment what may be called a general panic. It exists in refer- 
ence to every species of American stocks, in Europe as well as here. The most in- 
considerable amount, of every species, without excepting those of the state of New- 
York, thrown iu the market, is sufficient at once to sink its price. The re-action is, 
mitt tae still more exaggerated, than the former anticipations of the speculators had 
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He then goes on strongly to urge a cessation of loans. 
“Appended to Mr. Hoffman’s Report of 1842, is a letter from Messrs. Gallatin, 
Newbold, Palmer, and Lawrence, which contains the following opinions and sugges- 


tions: 

«The six per cent. stock of the state was at par in the beginning of June last, and 
the Comptroller might, probably, have obtained, at that rate, the money he wanted for 
the service of the year. The priucipal causes of the subsequent depression, have 
been the pressure on the money market, caused by the unfavorable rate of foreign 
exchanges; the irregular manner in which new issues of six per cent. stock have, 
time after time, been thrown into the market; tle dishonest, voluntary repudiation of 
state debts, avowed in some quarters, and not sufficiently discountenanced in others; 
above all, the apprehension of a.continued and indefinite increase of the state debt. 
The remedy will be found—l1st. In making efficient provision for the payment of the 
interest, and for the payment of the principal of the existing debt. 2d. In a guarantee 
that no farther debt shall be incurred, without providing at the same time adequate 
resources fur the payment of both principal and iuterest, within a short period.’ 

“ «Tt is evident that the provisions for restoring the credit of the state, must be— 
Ist. A «direct tax, of one mill on the dollar valuation. 2d. An act pledging, exclu- 
sively, for the payment of interest and principal, the mill-tax, and the net proceeds of 
all the canal tolls.’ ‘They give their opinion that it would be better to add half a mill 
to the tax, rather than to borrow beyond three millions, or again to recur to tempo- 
rary loans. And they add: ‘It is evident to us that no loans can be obtained on rea- 
sonable terms until the credit of the state shall have been restored ; and that this can- 
not be otherwise effected than by un ample and effective provision for the reduction of 
the existing debt, and by opposing a barrier against auy subsequent increase, net ac- 
companied by actual, iustead of prospective, additional resources, for the paymeut of 
both principal and interest.’ 

“For carrying out these views in the act of 1842, ‘to pay the debt and preserve 
the credit of the state,’ Mr. Hoffman, Mr. Flagg, and the members of the Legi-lature 
who voted for the bill, had applied to them the ‘ terrific epithet of Barxburnens.’ 

“ Mr. Raggles states that the total sum due contractors on the enlargement, when 
the law of 1842 passed, and, including the amount paid for resciuding contracts, was 
$1,972,000; and he adds, that if the work on the lateral canals lad been stopped, * it 
is difficult to believe, with Mr. Flagg’s long experience, he would have found any se- 
rious difficulty in raising the sum of $1,972.000, above mentioned. When there isa 
will, there is a way. But the efforts and the policy of his party did not run in that 
direction. The friends of internal improvement must be put down, and kept down. 
The public works must be stopped, and stopped they were by the far-famed law of 
March 29, 1842, and the Erie Canal was strewed with the wreck, from Albany to 
Buffalo.’ 

“ With the high credit established for the state, by the provisions of the very act 
which Mr, Ruggles condemns, it may seem clear evongh to his fervid imagination, 
after a lapse of seven years, that money could have beeu raised to keep on with the 
public works. A recurrence, however, to the condition of the finances and the credit 
of the state, in February, 1842, must satisfy every reflecting mind that it was impos- 
sible to progress with the public works. 

“When the Legislature met in January, 1842, tke credit of the state was at the 
lowest point of depression; the contractors on the public works had not been paid for 
months, in many cases, although there were said to be ten thousand laborers em- 
ployed on the canals, and the amount of arrearages actually due to contractors, which 
the whigs reported at $600,000, exceeded two millions and a half dollars, exclusive of 
$473,000 for land damages, and over $400,000 for breach of contracts, by the law of 
1842: (Convention Doc. No. 47,4.) Besides this large and pressing debt, temporary 
loans had been made from bauks, to the amount of a million and a half of dollars, 
the principal portion of which was due in March following; the interest payable 
in March and April. on these temporary loans, and on the general canal debt, amounted 
to $246,000 more. The state had 700 miles of canals to be repaired and made 
ready for navigation by the 20th of April, at a cost, ascertained from actual resuids, of 
$235,711 46. The general fund. from which the means for the support of the govern- 
meut are drawn, had pressing claims against it for several hundred thousand dollars; 
and, in the midst of these embarrassments, the debt of three millions of dollars, cre- 
ated by the loan of the credit of the state to the Erie Rail-road, was cast upon the 
treasury, adding $167,500 to its annual disbursements. To meet these immense lhiabil- 
ities, there was in the treasury, and in the hands of the Commissioners of the Canal 
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Fund, on the 7th of February, 1842, on the coming in of the democratic state officers, 
less than two bandred thousand dollars. 

“Tu January, Me Ruggles and his associates had made their report for borrowing 
more money; and in the preceding December, after they knew that the power was 
soon to pass into other bands, the Canal Commissioners continued to advertise for 
making large contracts, ‘ provided the next Legislature sball make an appropriation.’ 
The whig Fund Commissioners reported iv January, that the surplus tolls at the close 
of the fiscal year was $600.000, which, in the language of the report, ‘ will pay the in- 
terest upon an additional debt of ten millions of dollars ;’ whereas, before this report was 
printed and laid on the tables of the members, every dollar of this sum had been ex- 
pended. From the Ist of January, 1841, to the 29th of January, 1842, the aggregate 
sum of $2,200,000 in state stocks had been issued to the Erie Rail-road Company, in 
parcels of one aud two hundred thousand dollars per month, and sold at auction. 
And although $700,000 of this stock was sold, under the direction of the whig Comp- 
troller, after the result of the election was known, no movey was reserved out of this 
vast sum to pay the April interest on the three millions, and thus aid in sustaining the 
credit of the state, which had been so liberally issued, and which, in the inanagement 
of the sales, had so utterly prostrated the credit of the stocks of the state. 

“Of the cash in banks, $1,367,000, the sum of $549,000 was unavailable, and a 
large amount more became so soon after ; and out of the whole sum, only $200,000 
could be realized to pay the interest on the state debt in April. 

“In the previous session, Mr. Hoffman, in a miuority report, had distinctly set forth 
his remedy, which was to stop, and tax, and pay. Mr. Lawrence, of Queens, signed 
this report with Mr. Hoffman. Mr. Loomis, the other member from Herkimer, had 
also brought forward the ‘ people's resolution,’ to guard against future indebtedness, 
and he again introduced it on the 10th of January, 1842; and he and Mr. Hoffman 
were diligent in their efforts to get a favorable expression on this resolution, before 
the tax law came up, and thus show, that those who deemed a tax then necessary, in- 
teuded to guard agaiust its recurrence. by’avoiding that system of borrowing which 
had rendered a tax, ia their judgment indispensable. They were baffled. however, 
in their effurts, and on the 24th of March, the resolution was laid on the table. 

“In this state of thiugs, and on the 15th of February, 1842, Mr. Flagg presented to 
the Legislature a report, showing the condition of the finances in all the departments 
on the 7th of February, the day of his appointment. After showing the wants of the 
treasury to amount to millions, and that there was authority by law to make temporary 
loans to supply these wants, the report says: ‘ But at a moment when sixteen hundred 
thousand dullars of temporary loans are pressing upon the state, and no funds provided 
to meet them, and when the Commissioners of the Canal Fund are forced to ask an 
extension of these loans, is it wise to attempt to replenish the treasury by temporary 
loans, or by an issue of stock? In the judgment of the Comptroller, the true remedy 
is, to pass au act for a mill tax; and us soon as this is done, temporary loans may be 
made, based upon the tax.’ Itis also stated, that from 1825 to 1837, there was ap- 
plied to the cancelment of the debt, $107,000 more than the amount borrowed during 
the same perivd; and that, daring this twelve years, five of the lateral canals, 205 miles 
in extent, were constructed—‘thas showing that a sound system of finance is not un- 
friendly to the advancement of the public works, while it is indispensable to the credit 
of the public stocks.’ It showed, also, that from 1838,under the influence of Mr. 
Ruggle’s Report, to February, 1842, four years and five months nea ly seventeen mill- 
ions of dollars were borrowed, and only $614,000 paid towards the state debt, leaving an 
excess of debt of more than sixteen millions of dollars. And the report added : ‘ It is not 
possible to uphold the character of state stock, so long as it is issued to such excess, to 
pay contractors, and is lwaned to insolvent banks and needy rail-roads. Forced 
upon an overburdened market, through such channels, the credit of New-York is meas- 
ured, not by its own vast resources and ample revenue of two millions of dollars, but 
is brought down to the urgent necessities of a needy individual, or of a corporation on 
the brink of dissolution.’ Alter stating the assessed value of the real and personal 
estate at six hundred and fifty millions, the revenues at two and a half millions, and 
the aunual products of agriculture, manufactures, &c., at two hundred and thirty-eight 
millions of dollars, the report says: ‘If capitalists could be well assured that a resort 
to these vast resources could be had whenever it became necessary to pay the debts, 
or protect the credit of the state, could they desire better security? And has not the 
time arrived, when it is absolutely necessary that we should discard all temporary ex- 
pedients and financial contrivances, and call at once upon the people for that substantial 
aid, to enable the government to meet its obligations, which they alone can grant?’ 

“ Mr. Hoffman was averse to the issue of a seven per cent. stock, not wishing to place 
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the state in the market, to bid the money out of the hands of business men, by offer- 
ing a fraction more than the legal rate of interest; and a law was passed to borrow 
$150.000 to complete the locks on the Chemung Canal, at six per cent. Certain 
banks which bad loaned money to the contractors, undertook, early in March, to nego- 
tiate the loan, and on their own part offered to make the interest equivalent to twelve 
per cent. The law gave a pledge of payment out of the surplus tolls of that year, 
and Mr. Flagg added a written assurance that $50,000 of the loan should be paid on 
the first of August, $50,000 on the first of September, and $50,000 on the first of 
November. and yet the loan failed. 

“ The tax law of 1842, which suspended the public works, authorized money to be 
borrowed to the amouut of more than five millions of dollars, at seven per cent., to 
meet the engagements of the state. After the law passed, and in April, 1842, Mr. 
Flagg visited New-York, and endeavored to negotiate a loan of cne million; and al- 
though the law pledged a mill tax and all the canal revenue, for the reimbursement of 
the loan at the end of seven years, with seven per cent. per annum, payable quarterly, 
he could not obtain it. An institution in the city, having half a miilion of dollars on 
hand, and considering a seven per cent. investment very desirable, was deterred from 
making the loan from a fear that, if it became known that an investment of so large an 
amount bad been made in state stocks, it would create alarm, and produce a run on the 
institution. Notice of two weeks was then given fora loan ofa million, payable at the rate 
of two hundred thousand dollars monthly, and only $35,000 was offered. And it was not 
until June that the loan was taken up, in sums of one thousand dollars and upwards. 

“This shows conclusively that the impulse given to the borrowing system by the 
report of 1838, and the extravagant expeuditures incident thereto, bad so completely 
broken up the foundations of public credit, that money could not readily be borrowed, 
even on a legislative pledge to return to a sound system, and an offer of the highest 
rate of interest. How preposterous, then, is it, for Mr. Ruggles to say, that without 
the aid of any of these guaranties, Mr. Flagg could have borrowed money to go on 
with the enlargement, if he had desired to do so? 

“When the efforts of Governor Seward, at the extra session, to repeal the act of 
1842, were frustrated by the firmness of the Legislature, the public credit gradually 
improved, although the state paper, and that section of the whig party, devounced the 
tax, and all the provisions of the law for paying the debt, and preserving the credit of 
the state. In the city of New-York, a large portion of the tax-paying whigs approved 
of the tax and the law of 1842. Iu abont one year the six per cents. were above par, 
and in a few months more five per cent. loans could be made at par. 

“Mr. Ruggles says, that under the whig policy, the locks of the Erie Canal would 
have been finished in 1844; and he figures up a loss of some vighteen millions which 
the people have sustained in interest on sums expended, and in the saving in the 
movement of boats, which might have been made by increasing their tonnage. This 
belougs to his ‘works of imagination.’ The canals were never in a better condition 
than they were from 1842 to 1847, and were so much improved by giving full four 
feet of water to them, that boats carrying 80 tons navigated them with the same ease 
as boats of fifty tons, when Icss attention was paid to bottoming out the cavals, and less 
skill exhibited in constracting boats. Instead of mourning over this period as ‘ seven 
years of famine or folly,’ as Mr. Ruggles intimates, the people never had greater rea- 
son to rejoice for the rich returns of their industry, while the public revenue steadily 
increased, from two and a half to three and a half millions of dollars per annum. 

_ The Constitution of 1846.—In regard to the Constitution of 1846, the letter con- 
siders ‘ that it has shorn the sta*e government of some of its most useful and necessary 
powers.’ But these powers are not extinct, and can be called into action when re- 
quired by the whole mass. Whatever has been shorn from the government or the 
represeutative, is returned to the constituency, the safe depository of whatever con- 
cerns their own well-being. 

“ Me. Ruggles says, ‘that Mr. Hoffman came into the Convention of 1846, flushed 
with his triumph of 1842, determined to engraft its whole spirit into our organic law. 
Bat he did not quite succeed.’ The truth is, that the financial article of the Constitu- 
tion relieves the tax-payers from the payment of loans to rail-roads, equal to about 
seven millions of dollars, and pays this debt from the tolls. It also reimburses to the 
treasury the sums advanced to the canal fund, which, with interest, amounts to eleven 
millions and a quarter. There are also other appropriations from the canal to the gen- 
eral fund, showing that the provisions of the constitution are more favorable to the 
general fund than was the law of 1842, by about twenty eight millions of dollars. 
(Compts. Report of 1847, p. 92.) He alludes to the ‘destructive propositions of Mr. 
Hoffman.’ The original proposition of Mr. Hoffman contemplated a canal sinking 
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fund of $1,500,000, until the debt was paid. And he contemplated a fair surplus, to 
be applied to the enlargement, or that and other works, at the discretion of the Legis- 
lature. The section was so modified as to give $200,000 annually less to the sinking 
fund until 1855, and $200,000 more after that period; and secured the surplus to the 
enlargement and the Black River and Genesee Valley canals. 

“ The financial article of the Constitution is substantially the work of Michael Hoff- 
man. Few men have had the opportunity, and fewer still the ability, to erect snch a 
noble monument to their own memories. It secures to the people the means of pre- 
serving their independence, by withholding from their rulers the power of loading 
them with perpetual debt. It furnishes a safe anchorage for the public faith against 
the insane spirit of specniation, and is an effectual guaranty against the infamy of re- 
pudiation. Five or six other states have already engrafied on their organic Jaws the 
principle, that debts shall not be contracted for the constituent to pay without his 
consent. This will in futnre shield our free institutions from the dishonor to which 
they have heretofore been exposed, by the recklessness of legislation, in contracting 
debts beyond the means of the people to pay. 

“The tax-payers, who have already contributed nearly three millions in the whole 
state, of which more than one million falls on this city, have reason to regret that Mr. 
Ruggles did not discover that direct taxes for internal improvements operate nnequally, 
‘falling as heavily on the portion of the state not locally benefited by the public 
works, as upon the more fortunate districts that enjoy the whole of their advantages,’ 
before he made his report of 1838, which caused expenditures involving the necessity 
of a tax. 

“ The Surplus Revenue of 1847.—The application of the surplus tolls to the public 
works, and the acts of the whig state officers in creating new debt to get money to 
spend. have been so fully discussed heretofore, that we shall notice but a single para- 
graph in Mr. Ruggles’s letter in relation to this matter. He says: 

“ * At the opening of the session of the Legislature in 1847, Mr. Flagg announced 
the surplus tolls, then applicable to the public works, to be $117,000, and in the conrse 
of the autumn, in view of the immense increase of the business of the canals of that 
season, he wade some considerable additions to that amonnt.’ 

“Tn this view of the matter, ‘the story is not half told,’and Mr. Ruggles must, or as 
a conscientious historian, ought to have known it at the time he penned the paragraph. 
The facts are these: At page 8, of the Annual Report of the Fund Commissicners, 





the estimated surplus for 1847, was given at...............2..---- neue $361,508 00 
Rie aprons Tet GOT OT TOU oo isa. 2 oc iin ced co cies cecd tiice 117,620 37 
WI IIE ss is Ske aien bvke nb tise edie $479,120 37 


“On the same page it was stated that there was on hand, belonging to the Canal 
Fand, $338,580 46, ‘subject to the appropriation of the Legislature.’ This made a 
total of $817,700 83. 

“Atthe winter session of 1847, the legislature appropriated $550.000 to the en- 
largement, $100,000 for the Black River, and $123,000 for the Genesee Valley Canal, 
exceeding the above sum. The tolls of 1847 greatly exceeded the anticipations of 
the state officers, and at the fall session the sum of $559.000 was appropriated to the 
enlargement and the basins at Buffalo for lake vessels; $50,000 for the Genesee Val- 
ley, and $50,000 for the Black River Canal. These sums, with $100,000 for the 
Oswego Canal, and $20,000 for the improvement of the Oneida River, make a total of 
abont a million and a half appropriated to the public works in 1847. Besides bringing 
all these sums to the notice of the Legislature, Mr. Flagg prepared all the laws appro- 
priating the money and stocks. And yet the inference to be drawn from Mr. Rug- 
gles’s letter is, that at the winter session he merely announced a surplus applicable to 
the canals, of only $117,000; ‘aud in the course of the autamn he made some con- 
siderable additions to the amount.’ 

“ The correspondence between the whig gentlemen of Rochester and Mr. Ruggles, 
in its tone and the time of its appearance, evinces a settled purpose to pervert the 
public works to partisan uses. It was kept back until a few days before the general 
election, and then was bronght ont, simultaneously, in all the principal cities of the 
state, and its pnblication was paid for as an alvertisement in sume of the neutral 
papers, accompanied by an appeal to the laboring men of the city. Mr. Ruggles 
comes before the pnblic, ostensibly to vindicate his report of 1838, and to rebuke 
those who have assailed it, aud this vindication was ushered forth on the eve of the 
election of 1849, in the expectation, probably, that same partisan advantage mav result 
to the whigs from its publication so near the election as to leave no time to reply, ex- 
cept to viudicate the truth of history.” 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Briackwoop’s Macazine and the British QuartTerRLy Reviews. Leonard Scott & Co., 
79 Fulton-street, New-York. 


Owing to the late revolutions and counter-revolutions among the nations of Europe, 
which have followed each other in such quick succession, and of which “ the end is not 
yet,” the leading periodicals of Great Britain have Secome invested with a degree of 
interest surpassing that which has heretofore attached to them. They eccupy a mid- 
die ground between the hasty, disjointed, and necessarily imperfect records of the 
newspapers, and the elaborate aud poudervus treatises to be furnished by the historian 
ata future day. Whoever reads these periodicals, obtains a correct and connected ac- 
count of all the important political events of the vld world, as they occur, and learns 
the various conclusions drawn from them by the leading spirits of the age. He is, mores 
over, furnished with elaborate and acute discussions upon those great principles of eco- 
nomy which apply to all civilized countries. Through these magazines, the views of the 
great reformers are made known, and are combated by thuse who cling to the traditions 
of the past. The three great parties of Britain—Tory, Whig. and Radical--are beard 
through these organs, which are as follows :— The London Quarterly Review, The Edin- 
burgh Review, The North British Review, T'he Westminster Review, aud Blackwood's 
Edinburgh Magazine. Blackwood and the London Quarterly ave Tory; the Edinburgh 
Review Whig; and the Westminster Review Liberal. The North British Review owes 
its establishment to the last great ecclesiastical movement in Scotland, and is not ultra 
in its views on avy one of the grand departments of human knowledge; it was origi- 
nally edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, is conducted by his sun-in-law, 
Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir David Brewster. The reader of these, as in a mirror, 
sees as upon the stage, the spirit of progress struggling with the errors and prejudices of 
the day, and, from our republican position, learns justly to estimate the difficulties of the 
reformer, aud the decaying resistance of the error. We can afford to smile at the lin- 
gering desire which some of these writers manifest, to undervalue our institutions, and 
contemn the soundness of our political principles, when we observe the greater por- 
tion of their writings devoted to the means of alleviating those miseries which the de- 
fects of their own government have brought upon the majority of its people. To take 
and read all these qualities, including the spirited, spiteful, graceful, and graceless Black- 
wood, is necessary to every man who would be informed of the progress of affairs upon 
the continent and in England, aud there is none but find it indispensable to be well- 
informed upon these matters. The whole five are obtained of Mr. Scott for $10. 





Gapriet; a Story of Wichnor Wood. By Mary Howitt. Collins & Brother, 254 
Pearl-street, New-York. 
This admirable little work for young persons is full of interest and instruction, and 
well-marked with those characteristics that have made the name of Mary Howitt so 
popular in both countries. 





Puito; an Evangeliad. By the author of “ Margaret,” &c. Phillips, Sampson & Co., 
Boston. 





Representative Men; Seven Lectures. By R. W. Emerson. Phillips, Sampson & 
Co., Boston. 


The admirers of Mr. Emereon will be pleased to find, in a neat volume, the Seven 
Lectures upon Representative Men, in which, after his fashion, that geutleman has used 
the names of Plato, Swedenborg, Montaigne, Shakspeare, Napoleon, and Goethe, as 
texts to not very clear dissertations upon things in geueral, interlarded with the say- 
ings of the “ representative men,” which, however, do not appear to have any close 
counection with the text of the lecturer. They are, however, very readable, as a col- 
lection of curious sayings. 





Peruam Novets. Pelham, or the Adventures of a Gentleman. By Edward Lytton 
Bulwer, M. P. Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston. 
This is the first of a new edition of the Pelham novels, got up in a very handsome 
style, at 25 conts per number, each number containing a novel. 
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Tue Orner Sipe; or Notes for the History of the War between Mexico and the 
Ustrep States. Written in Mexico. Translated from the Spanish, and edited, 
with notes, by Albert C. Ramsay, Colonel of the 11th United States Iufantry during 
the war with Mexico. With portraits of distinguished officers, plans of battles, 
tables of forces. John Wiley, 161 Broadway, New-York. 


Colonel Ramsay, in presenting this work to the American reader, has certainly con- 
ferred a great benefit upon the public, and aided in throwing light upon the progress 
of events through that singular war. The work is the production of ten Mexican gen- 
tlemen of taste and learning, many of them being actors in the scenes which they re- 
late. What strikes the American reader with agreeable surprise, is the entire absence 
of that gasconading pomposity which has made Mexican documents as ridiculous as 
Chinese edicts. 

The style of the work, and the literary excellence of its execution, are novelties in 
Mexicau history. It is the first creditable literary production that ever has appeared 
in that country. It would seem that mere contact with the American race has struck 
from them a spark of vigor and common sense which the events of three centuries 
have hitherto failed to elicit. The American race, to use the idea of Falstaff, are not 
only intellectually vigorons in themselves, bat are ‘ the cause of it in others.” The 
able editor and translator, Colonel Ramsay, vouches for the trathfulness of the state- 
ments, that is to say, not for the accuracy of the views they take of interna'ional mat- 
ters, but that all their statements are facts as they understand them. The work is there- 
fore a most valuable guide to the Mexican side of the question; without a knowledge 
of which, it is in vain for the seeker after truth to be successful. Under all the cir- 
cumstances, the candor and impartiality of the history are wonderful, considering its 
source. What is stated, is given clearly and with fidelity, although there are many 
important events silently passed over, as might naturally have been inferred, when ten 
ditterent editors undertake to relate only what they know. The volume should be in 
the hands of every American. 


Ssaxsreare’s Dramatic Works, with introductory remarks and notes, original and 
selected. Boston edition. Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
This beautiful edition progresses promptly. at the extremely low price of 25 cents 
er number, each containing a play, illustrated by an exquisite engraving of its chief 
ntie character. Numbers 4,5, 6 and 7, contain T'welfih Night, Measure for Measure, 
Much Ado about Nothing, and the life of the poet, with portraits of Olivia and Isabella, 
Beatrice, and Shakspeare ; the latter was also title and index to the first volume. This 
very beautiful edition attracts much attention. 





Icrocraruic Excycrorpepta oF Science, Literature anp Art, systematically ar- 
ranged by G. Heck. With five hundred steel engravings, by the most distinguished 
artists of Germany. The text translated and edited by Spencer F. Baird, A. M., 
M. D., Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. Rudulph 
Garrigue, Publisher, 2 Barclay-street, Astor-House, New-York. 

This immensely valuable work has reached its fourth number, which contains plates 
sixty-four to eighty-three, and letter-text pages 241 to 320. The whole work, comprised 
in twenty-five numbers and 500 engravings, and furnished for $25, will form & most 
elegant and comprehensive library, embracing every range of humau knowledge. The 
necessity of such a work for reference must be felt by all, and no one, who has once ex- 
amined the beauty and convenience of the present edition, would suffer himself to be 
without it. 
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Dank Scexes or History. By G. P. R. James, Esq. Harper Brothers. 


In this little volume Mr. James has indeed presented the dark scenes of history, 
such as may well cause the reader to doubt if these be indeed men. They comprise 
Amboise of France, Arthur of England, Perkin Warbeck, the Last Days of the Tem- 
plars, the Albigenses, the Conspiracy of Cueva, Wallenstein, and Herod the Great. 
In the dreadful transactions here recounted, it is wonderful how much the religion of 
Jesus, who preached love to his fellow men, has been the pretext for bloodshed. 
When the fierce army of the Crusaders, under orders of the Abbot of Citeaux, poured 
through the valley of the river Orbe to the assault of Besiers, that prelate swore that 
no person, man, woman or child, should receive quarter. The Bishop Renault pointed 
out to him that there were many Catholics in the place, and asked how they were to 
be distinguished in such a terrible execution. ‘Kill all,” said the prelate, “God 
knows his own.” And all were slain. 
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Tae Manvuractore or Irox, in all its branches, including a Description of Wood- 
Cutting, Coal-Digging, the Burning of Charcoal and Coke, the Digging and Roasting 
of Iron Ore, the building and management of Blast Furnaces, working by charcoal, 
coke, or authracite; the Refining of Iron, and the conversion of the crude into 
Wrought Iron, by Charcoal Forges and Paddling Furnaces; also a description of 
Forge Hammers, Rolling Mills, Blast Machines, Shot Blast, &c. &c.; to which is 
added an Essay on the Manufactura of Steel. By Frederick Overman, Mining En- 
gineer. With 150 Wood Engravings, executed by W. B. Gibson. Henry C. Baird, 
Philadelphia. 

The importance of the manufacture of iron has been felt and acknowledged in 
every age and nation, since its discovery at the conflagration of Mouut Ida in Crete, 
thirty-three centuries since. The progress of its manufacture wes so slow, however, 
that it was not until the year 1544, that it was first cast in England, at Blackstead, 
Sussex. During the three hundred years which have since elapsed, its progress has 
been very rapid, and the metal is now being developed in the Uuited States ina 
manner surpassing in rapidity and quantity the experience of any other nation. The 
treatise of Mr. Overman, on this important subject, embraces all the manifold improve- 
ments in the operation, in all its ramifications, aud in a manner to interest the general 
reader, as well as to instruct the practical operator. It is a subject, of which no man 
of education and intelligence should be ignorant ; and this volume is every way calea- 
lated to amuse, while it imparts the most useful information. At the present day it is 
indispensable to the private library. 





New-Yorx—Past, Presext, ano Future; Comprising a History of New-York, a 
Description of its Present Condition, and an Estimate of its Future Increase. By 
E. Porter Belden, M. A., Projector of the Model of New-York. G. P. Putnam. 


The materials for this work have been procured entirely from official sources, (as 
will be seen from the preface,) and mostly from the records and papers of the city, 
which were placed by public act of the Common Council, in April last, at the dis- 
posal of the author. 

The work is beautifully illustrated with engravings of the most prominent public 
buildings of the metropolis, and contains much valuable matter. 





Sin Epwarp Granam, or Railway Speculators. By Catharine Sinclair, authoress of 
the “ Journey of Life,” &c. Harper Brothers. 


As far as we know, this is the first romance to which the extraordinary scenes, that 
attended the railroad bubbles of the last few years in England, have given rise. That most 
extraordiuary delusion which seized upon all classes of society, raising a few designing 
men to the highest point of public consideration, only to hurl them down in disgrace, 
amid a dismayed and enraged people. The field is a new and rich one, and appears 
to have been turned to some account in the present instance. 





Memoirs or THE Lire or Wittiam Wirt, Attorney-General of the United States: 
By John P. Kennedy. New and revised edition. Lea & Blanchard. 


It is but recently that we had the pleasure of noticing the publication of this most 
valuable work, and we are now gratified at finding that it has been so well appreciated 
by the public, as to call fur a new and revised edition. The amiable character and 
brilliant reputation of Mr. Wirt, render the memoir as attractive, as the matter is in- 
structive. Such men bear a national character, which it is well in these later days to 
cherish. It is by a constant recurrence to the fir-t principles of our government, and 
the upright character of her earlier statesmen, that our glorious Union is to be nurtured 
and preserved. 


Dictionary or Mecuanics, Macutyes,. Engine Work, and Engineering. Designed 
for Practical Working Men, and those intended for the Engineering profession. 
E.lited by Oliver Byrne, formerly Professor of Mathematics, College of Civil En- 
gineers, London; author and inventor of ‘the Calculas of Form,” “the New aud 
Improved System of Logarithms,” ‘the Elements of Euclid, by Colors,” ete. etc. 
etc. D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 


This work is of large 8vo. size, containing nearly ¢wo thousand pages, upwards of 
Jifteen hundred plates, and six thousand wood-cuts. It will present working-drawings 
and descriptions of the most important machines in the United States. Independeut 
of the results of American ingenuity, it will contain complete practical treatises on 
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Mechanics, Machinery. Engine-work, and Engineering; with all that is useful in more 
than one thousand dollars’ worth of folio volumes, magazines, and other books. 

When we contemplate the vast iuterests of this country, its rapidly-extending terri- 
tory and greatness, impelled, as it were, by physical meaus, the importance of a thor- 
ough dissemination of the great principles of mechanics, aud the multifarious forms 
in which they have been applied to every purpose by modern genius, become self- 
evident. The publishers of this work appear to have spared no expense in the prepa- 
ration of acctirate drawings of all machines now in use in Europe and America. Pos- 
sessed of this volume, every man in all departments of industry can, almost at a 

lance, understand all that has been done to accelerate production in his particular 
cea, aud no one who understands his true interests will be without it. 


THe Miscettangous Works or Ottver Gotpsmitu; including a variety of pieces 
now first collected. By James Prior, author of “ Life of Burke,” &c. George P, 


Putnam, 155 Broadway. 


In our December number we had the pleasure of announcing the first volume of 
this beautiful edition of Goldsmith’s works. The second has now made its appearance, 
comprising * letters from a citizen of the world to his frieud in the East,” together 
with a familiar introduction to the study of natural history. The style in which the 
edition is got up, is every way tasteful, and as well in the typography as the engra- 
vings aud quality of the paper does great credit to the publisher. Both the matter 
and the mauuer are indispensable to a well selected library. 





Tre Saaxsreane Catenpar; or, Wit and Wisdom for every Day in the Year. By 
William C. Richards. George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 


This beantiful little volume records some remarkable event as having occurred on 
eacli day of the year, and applies thereto some apt quotation from Shakspeare—thus: 
‘* Jane 6th, Patrick Henry died, 1799.” 


“a foe to tyrants and my country’s friend.” 
Julius Caesar, Act V. Scene 4. 


It is a calendar calculated for all meridians, and for any number of years. 


— 


Ineuanp as [ sawit. The Character, Condition, and Prospects of the People. By 
Wm.8. Balch. George P. Patuam, 155 Broadway. 


This isa very graphic and truthful sketch of the state of poor Ireland, showing in 
bold relief the miseries to which the philambropic government of England has reduced 
the generous hearted natives of the mos: fertile island in the world. Embracing, as it 
does, the recent stirring eveuts and abortive attempts at political emancipation, the 


narrative has much of interest. 


— 


Rotanp Casuet. By Charles Lever, author of “ Charles O’Malley,” &c., with illus- 
trations by Phiz. Harper Brothers, 82 Cliff-street. 


The high popularity of Mr. Lever makes the appearance of any work from his able 
pen very acceptable to the public; and the completion of the present one, well illus- 
trated, from the press of the Messrs. Harpers, is not among the least agreeable of the 
anuonucements of the day. Although this may not have the life and humor of Charles 
O'Malley, it fully sustains the high reputation of the author, and presents a new phase 
to that just character with which the readers of the “Knight of Gwinne” were 


charmed. 
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